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Americana Agricuituriat 


Generally Good Crop Results 


Care Promise Fully Maintained—Winter Wheat Crop Greatest Ever Produced—Oats Fully Up te Average—Bariey 
Holding Its Own—Breaking of August Drouth Helps Lower Half of Grain Belt—~Orange Judd 
Crop Service Bureau Presents Many Facts About Many Crops 


UGUST was variable throughout the 
central vaileys, but upon the whole 
it must be regarded as having been 

reasonably favorable, and the crop promise at 
the end of the month appears to be fully as 
satisfactory as it was 30 days earlier. The 
drouth through the lower Ohio and lower Mis- 
souri valleys was broken over large areas be- 
fore the middle of the month. In al) of the 
dry belt there was generally some relief. On 
the other hand drouthy conditions have ex- 
tended further north and some of the early 
crop promise has been lost. In the Northwest 
weather conditions have been exceedingly 
favorable for harvesting operations and the 
spring wheat crop was gathered under very 
satisfactory conditions. 

The breaking of the drouth in the territory 
that has suffered so severely this year was, 
of course, too late to greatly improve the 
crop, although there will be a better filling of 
late corn than seemed probable a month ago. 
The situation this year is very different from 
last, because last year the tassel was dead 
and no weather conditions after August 1 
could have affected the yield of corn. This 
year, on the other hand, the tassel hag not 
been killed and the damage was simply the 
result of long continued drouth. Under such 
condition rain at any time before the crop 
was fully matured must of necessity bring 
about some improvement, 


COBN POSSIBILITIES, AUGUST 30, 1914 


{In millions pf bushels.) 
Bushels Bushels 
New York ....... 18 North Dakota .... 12 
Pennsylvania 57 South Dakota .... 70 
TORAS os ves. ceees 120 California ....... 2 
Ar Mn 4a S's wet 40 - Washington ...... 1 
ee 70 Oklahoma.......-. 60 
West inia.. 20 . Montana ......... 1 
Kentucky ........ ise Other-~:. .vveverrees 430 
DEW auc icveime oo 

Michigan ........ 60 yo eee ae 2,670 

eee 150 ; 
"ee 290 Crop of 1913. . 2,386 
Wisconsin ....... 62 eS. ee 3,206 
Seeccee 87 Crop of 1911.....2,658 
ES ad ene eeueee 400 Crop of 1910 2,924 
| eel FEO ak 185 Crop of 1909 2 03,741 
et oe 135 Crop of 1908.....2,612 

Nebraska Sevesees 190 


Of.course, it is too early to make any 
definite statement of what the corn crop 
measures, but based upon weather conditions 
during the month of August it is safe to say 
that the: possibilities of the corn crop this 
year will aggregate only a little under 2,700,- 
000,000 bushels. The foregoing statement 
presents in detail a showing of possibilities 
by states, but must not be taken as a definite 
estimate of the crop, 


be done. Returns from the threshing ma- 
chines up to date warrant an expectation of 
687,000,000 bushels of a quality that is de- 
cidedly above the average and almest every 
bushel of which was saved in perfect condi- 
tion. 

The following statement shows a preliminary 
estimate of the winter wheat crop, based upon 
threshing results to date and the possibilities 
in spring wheat according to the best in- 
formation now available. Of course, neither 
of these statements are presented as final crop 
estimates. 


WHEAT POSSIBILITIES, AUGUST 30, 1914 





Winter, Spring, 
bushels bushels 
New England.. 125,008 
New York .... 7.4 497,000 _— 
Pennsylvania 23,670, 000 _— 
EE ede se sae 16,500,000 a 
Arkansas ..... 1,391,000 a 
Tennessee .... 11,456,000 as 
West Virginia 3,276,00 — 
Kentucky ..... 750,000 = 
St oaths iaa4 2: 614,000 -~ 
Michigan ...... 18,685,000 —_ 
Indiana ....... 44,460,000 — 
SSR ey oe 000 a 
Wisconsin .... ,955,000 1,824,000 
Minnesota .... 49,208,000 
MN dc wrens 3's 10,925,000 —_ 
Missouri ..... 40,640,000 m= 
IR a ware ine 178,500,000 1,170,000 
Nebraska ..... 65,625,000 4,275,000 
North Dakota . a 5,000,000 
South Dakota . os 41,000,000 
California 8,610,000 — 
Oregon ....... 15,470,000 4,200,000 
Washington ... --34;800,000 23,000,000 
Oklahoma 42,075,000 ~ 
Montana ...... 14,250,000 7,150,000 
BOE iccteeaes 44,811,000 7,000,000 
Petal; :...+ 687,860,000 233,944,000 
Grape: of: 1913...... . 524,000,000 258,000,000 
Crope Of 1918... cscisies 408,000,000 334, 008, 000 
Crops of 1911....5.. é« 455,000,000 185,000, 000 
Crope-of. 1910... ...6<. +e 448,000,000 236,000,000 


Not Quite Up to Promise 


The spring wheat crop apparently is not 
going to quite measure up to its promise of a 
month ago, although when threshing is really 
under way there is some indication that the 
yield is rather better than we now anticipate. 
Taking the situation, however, as it appears 
at this time it would seem that there is a 
spring wheat promise of about 234,000,000 
bushels. The dry weather during the latter 
part of July and the early part of August 
caused some premature ripening and this in 
connection with a widespread attack of black 
rust has lowered the quality of grain. 

Returns to American Agriculturist from 
threshing machines indicate that the yield 
per acre of oats is likely to prove a trifle 
larger than was expected a month ago. On 


the other hand, there is some decline in pros- 
pect in the northwestern states, but taking 
the whole territory into consideration it is 
evident that we have a full average oats crop. 
The following statement shows the possibili- 
ties of the crop based upon such threshing 
returns as are available to date. It is pre- 
sented as a preliminary showing and is not io 
be regarded as a definite estimate. 


@ATS POSSIBILITIES, AUGUST 30, 1914 
{Millions of bushels.) 
Bushels Bushels 
Maw Wares ..c0<ce- 46 Nebraska ........ 70 
Pennsylvania 33 North Dakota .... 75 
ee 24 South Dakota .... 45 
SD Ln eeness 5 California ........ 8 
emmessee ....... 3 Dl hs ses sen 14 
West Virginia 2 Washington ..... 14 
Kentucky ......... 2 Oklahoma ........ 27 
| ae 33 DEED Sececobese 26 
Michigan ........ 40 a daideredsoneee 66 
DE +s +citieve~s 38 
DEED 00<606s008 130 EE Set wee 1,129 
Wisconsin ....... 75 
a scewce 93 Crop of 1913..... 1,079 
Sy see 164 Crop of 1912..... 1,413 
Missouri ......... 25 Crop of I1911..... 797 
RES RT 57 Crep of 1910.....1.057 


Barley About Average Yield. 


Threshing returns from the earlier terri- 
tery and harvest conditions in the spring 
wheat states justify the belief that we have 
produced this year just about an average 
crop of barley. The yield in the Northwest 
is not quite as good as seemed probable a 
month ago because of the experience of hot, 
@ry weather as the crop was ripening. The 
damage, however, was not as severe with this 
grain as it was with wheat, because it was 
mearer maturity when the hot weather was 
experienced. The total crop apparently is at 
least 10% larger than the crop that was har- 
vested last year. The following statement 
shows the possibilities this year, but the 
figures are to be taken only as preliminary in 


character: 
BARLEY POSSIBILITIES, auGUST 30, 1914 
Bushels Busheis 
2 Serres. 2,000,000 SD ....... 22,000,000 
pita aides 150,000 Cal ........ 46,000,000 
ie aes 970,000 Ore ........ 4,500,000 
SERRE 2,200,000 Wash ...... 7,500, 
phan Saal 200.000 Mont ...... 2,500,000 
erate 1,500, SE ikea cs 13,030,000 
eee: 28,000,600 ee 
SE: -clna cies 5,000, Total. . . . 207,000,000 
Dy Bicsakawke 11,000.000 . 
Mo ‘ 100,000 Crop of 1913. 180, 000,000 
ee toes 5.500, Crop of 1912. 228,000,000 
| eae 2.850.000 Crop of 1911.158,008,000 
eee 30, Crop of 1910. 168,000,000 


Small Fiaxseed Crop 
American Agriculturist has consistently 
pointed out that the flaxseed crop this year 
must of necessity be 





because such _ esti- 
mates are never made 
until after the cron 
is harvested. 

As cn offset to this 
improvement, how- 
ever, there appears to 
have been some loss 
of prospect in Ne- 
braska and Iowa, and 
instead of bumper 
crops it now appears 
that only a normal 


production will be 
secured. 

Weather conditions 
have continued al- 


most perfect for the 
threshing and han- 
dling of the greatest 
winter wheat crop 
that has ever been 
produced in this 
country or any other. 
- Threshing still con- 
tinues and, in fact, 
in the trans-Missouri 
country a very large 





sexes OPEAT 





preemie fs yet to Stone Houses and Walls Are Common in Berks County, Pennsylvania—{See Oppait Page) 


smell. The acreage 
under flax was ma- 
terially reduced, con- 
ditions at time of 
seeding were unfavor- 
able over a consider- 
able territory because 
of excessive rains and 
later there was dam- 
age from dry weather 
in the same district. 
As a result, the crop 
which is now being 
gathered -will show 
only a moderate re- 
turn of yield, and the 
total crop -will prob- 
ably not exceed 18,- 
000,000 bushels. Here 
are the possibilities: 


FLAXSEED POSSIBILITIES 





Bushels 
Wis 113,000 
Migm* .. ccecse 2,950,000 
IOWS. co ccctece 290,000 
is ectseroe sikeee 
TBM .cccccece x 
Neb ... P 50,000 
TE. D ngecccee 1.625.005 
BED eccseves F 
t cesses 8,250,006 
Other ...---- 60, 
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Beef Cattle Pay Pennsylvania Farmer 


Daniel D. Fisher of Berks County Shaped His Course Upon Census Figures—-Increased His Feeding Because Figures 
Showed Decreased Production--Neighbors Followed Suit to Advantage---All Buy Co-operatively at 


Saving in Cash---Type 





HY do you pay 20 

cents a pound in 
rural Berks county (Pa) 
for a good steak? Why 
does dried beef sell at 
25 cents a pound from 
the farmer’s own smoke- 
house? Why does good 
roast beef cost even as 
much? Such questions 
have troubled the labor- 
ing men and have even made a good many 
farmers do some real reckoning. There are 
still many farmers who have not solved the 
problem; to others, the answer seems plain. 
Among the latter is Daniel D. Fisher, one of 
the practical eastern Pennsylvania farmers, 
who has one of the most fertile farms in. the 
historic Oley valley in Berks county, and who 
feels just.as contented after he has followed 
the plow all day, as after a spin in an auto 
to the county seat. 

Fisher not only understands how to handle 

a plow, feed a steer, raise Plymouth Rock 
fowls, of which he has hundreds; raise mules 
for farm purposes or operate a dairy; but 
he is considered one of the best posted farm- 
ers of the common sense type in his part of 
the county. As soon as the census figures of 
1910 were to be had, he began to study them, 
especially as to his own county. Comparing 
them with those of a decade ago, he discov- 
ered. that there. was an increase of 23,607 
persons in his county, but that there were - 
422 less farms cultivated than 10 years before. 
On these farms 53,000 head of cattle were fed, 
either in the dairy or for producing beef; 
while in 1910, only 40,613 were fed. 











DANIEL D. FISHER 


Concludes More Beef Needed, So Raises It 


He concluded, by further investigations, 
that the same conditions practically prevailed 
throughout the entire state. His answer was 
that the law of supply and demand controls 
the situation, and then and there he resolved 
that he would be one of the farmers to meet 
the growing demand with more and better 
beef, fattened on his farm and that of 
two of his sons; and that every head would 
be sold to local butchers, so his own neigh- 
bors would have first-class roast beef for 
dinner at a somewhat lower price. Since he 
has been feeding cattle, it seenis,.an un- 
known industrial spirit has awakened the 
farmers within a radius of three or four 
miles, during the last five years. Where for- 
merly 100 steers were fattened every winter 
several thousand are fed now: ; 

Every fall Fisher and his neighbors either go 
to Lancaster, Pa, or send some representative 
farmer theré to purchase the lean steers. The 


market price is paid for them, but they are 
bought at the lowest figure, as there is a kind 
of purely mutual co-operation between the 
farmers, though not an organized one. It 
has worked out splendidly, for they purchase 
as high as four or five cars at a time, and, of 
course, manage to get an eighth or a quarter 
cent a pound off for purchasing in such lots. 
Then they pay spot cash, as the Oley farmers 
are among the well-to-do kind in Pennsylvania, 
progressive to the very letter of the word. 

The steers purchased are of Polled Angus, 
Hereford, Shorthorn type, and on a few oc- 
casions Galloway cattle have been purchased. 
Last year some came from Canada. These 
have not proved quite as good feeders, neither 
was their meat considered as fine as those of 
the Hereford and 


of Animal Favored---Old Methods Contrasted---By H. W. Fegley 


At feeding time, these-herds line up in a Iong 
row, and without any fighting seem to get 
their proper ration. Each steer-gets about 12 
quarts of corn chop a day. All winter and 
spring this ration is continued, allowing them 
some hay 2nd corn fodder, the latter with 
straw, affording also some of the bedding. 
Being loose in the stables results in the 
bedding being mixed so thoroughly that the 
quality of the manure is also considered 


. better. After the manure is removed from 


the stables hogs are allowed to roam over the 
manure yard to reap some benefits from the 
unconsumed feed, such as corn and corn 
fodder. Fisher does not always feed whole 


_corn to his steers. He prefers ground chop. 


When purchased in the fall the steers usually 





the Shorthorn 
types. 

Mr Fisher has 
one of those long 
Swiss barns, over 
100 feet in length 
and some 60 feet 
in depth, - afford- 
ing ample _  sta- 
bling room, so he 
is able to stable 
10 to 15 cows to 
conduct the dairy 
end of his farm, 
and still have 
enough other 
stable room to 
take care of the 
horses and mules 
and provide shel- 
ter for 30 or 40 














head of steers. 
He believes 
that the open- 
shed feeding plan is the most beneficial that 
can be followed by Pennsylvania farmers. 
However, he does not use such sheds, be- 
cause his barn stables have such fine ventila- 
tion they are almost as good as open sheds. 
Feeding in stables where no stanchions are 
used, but which are provided with ample 
room at mangers and troughs, has proved to 
Mr Fisher that better results are obtained 
than from animals tied with chains to 
stanchions and only once or twice a day lib- 
erated to run to a. water trough in the-barn- 
yard. He allows 15 to 20 steers to a stable, 
though his stables are extra large. While 
this’ affords lots of exercise during the day, 
the animals are let into the barnyard on every 
nice day for at least half an hour. During 
this time they have access to clear spring 
water. Daniel Fisher, Jr, has charge of the 
beef - feeding 
branch of the 








es 


farm, and every 
fall when he gets 
a new herd, it 
takes him only a 
few days to have 
a name for every 
one: In a week 
or two longer he 
makes them un- 
derstand when he 
calls -them by 
hame. The Fish- 
ers, for there are 
three sons, be- 
lieve that well 
bred steers not 
only show at the 
end of the feed- 
ing season & 
larger -beef 
value, but also 


} 
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‘Weight Shorthorn Fed on Schwartz Farm 





more. intelligence 
than do scrubs. 


Characteristic Style of Pennsylvania Barn 


weigh about 800 or 900 pounds each. Sel- 
dom are any stabled that weigh less than 800 
pounds. When 300 to 350 pounds can be 
added, Fisher is well satisfied. He calculates 
to receive 1% to 2 cents a pound more for 
them at selling time than in the fall. The 
increase in price, he considers, will pay for 
the food consumed and the increase in weight 
he figures as profit, not counting the fertilizer 
gained through the rich manure. Of course, 
there have been seasons when this was not 
realized, but on the average, year in and year 
out, he has always been able to make $5 on 
every steer fed. The general average for 


five years would be even more. 


Another factor is to be considered for the 
manure that is left is of such a quantity and 
of a good quality that it keeps the Fisher 
farm in the front rank as far as fertility is 
concerned. Less commercial fertilizer is 
needed than whei'e manure is not so plentiful 
orso good. The turning of the corn crop into 
beef also provides a higher average price a 
bushel for the corn raised—corn being one of 
the-chief crops. He and his neighbors find 
a ready sale for fattened steers. The local 
butchers prefer to pay a premium price for 
them rather than get steers from the western 
markets. Consumers clamor to get the 
steaks, roast beef and dried beef from the 
local butchers, without a murmur as to the 
price; though the latter is always reasonable 
in comparison to what western beef sells in 
the easterh market at the time. 

When the steers are selected Fisher always 
is careful to choose those that have small 
heads, short legs and small bones, which in- 
sures very little waste. The nourishment 
produced by heavy feeding rapidly turns into 
fatty flesh that produces the choice cuts and 
the tender, juicy steaks. While some beef 
fattening is done on the lightning method of 
100 days, at an average of over three pounds 

[To Page 7.] ‘ee 
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ARMBERS who have never filled a silo 
before will, no doubt, encounter 
some difficulty in getting it filled 
Doing the job correctly is essential 
We have had a silo on 





properly. 
ee to first-class silage. 
our farm for 10 years, and I believe we have 
a system established that will work satisfac- 


torily on most any farm. We find that it is 
a good idea to have everything ready before 
starting the work. Our stave silo usually 
needs tightening, and all old silage is removed 
from the sides and bottom. The doors are 
put in place and a few strips of felt may be 
needed to make them fit properly. 

We always use the corn binder in the field 
to cut the corn, providing it stands erect and 
is not crooked. It saves a great amount of 
expense and labor. The binder is usually 
started a day before filling time, and is kept 
=~ in operation until enough corn is cut to fill 
a the silo. The binder puts the corn in bundles 

~ ; that can be conveniently handled. 

By the use of the low truck wagons much 
labor can be saved in loading. About six of 
us farmers in this community co-operate in 
filling silos, and many of the farmers have 
4 the low truck wagons for hauling the corn. 
Bo By co-operation the expense of filling is 
x reduced materially. The different methods 

of filling are discussed among the company, 

apd each man gains the experience of the 

other fellow. We use about five teams in 

hauling the corn to the cutter, the number 
depending upon the distance to haul. Several 

loads of corn are hauled before starting the 

cutter, so that if anything goes wrong in 

the field, the machine would not need to stop. 

It is necessary to have the silo air-tight in 

order to have the silage free from molds. If 

the silo is made of concrete or clay tile, there 

is very little danger of air getting in unless 

it enters at the doors. This can easily be 

4 remedied when filling. We always have at 
hand a pail of clay, and as the silo is being 





_ Essentials in Attaining the Well-Filled Silo 
Profitable Undertaking on the Farm for Late August and Early September--Securing Good Silage by Careful 


. Filling---Use of Labor-Saving Machinery--Silo Should Be Well Constructed to Conserve Product— 
Proper Stage at Which to Cut Corn--Timely Experiences---By J. C. Howe. 


filled we thoroughly plaster the cracks around 
the doors with this material. In concrete 
silos a mixture of cement will close up all 
spaces. At any rate, in a silo that-is properly 
filled there should be very little waste, except 
at the top. 

A few years ago corn was cut too green 
for the silo. Iv lacked a part of the food 
nutrients that it would have gained had it 
been left a little longer. Green silage also 
develops an acid that injures its digestibility. 
We think that corn fit to be put into the silo 
should be dented or glazed, and the lower 
leaves should be brown. In other words, corn 
that is mature enough to be put into the 
shock gives the best results in the silo. 

While many farmers prefer the corn to be 
cut into lengths ranging from 1 to 1% inches, 
we would rather have it somewhat finer, say 
% to % of an inch. If the corn is cut too 
coarse, a large amount of waste material, 
such as the cobs and stalks, will be left in 
the manger. Again with*the coarser cut not 
as much silage can be packed in the silo as 
with the finer cut. 

Our silo will hold about 80 tons, and if 
everything works satisfactorily we can easily 
fill this in a day. During filling we always 
have at least two men inside of the silo. 
My father or myself are usually inside, to see 
that the silage is properly packed. These 
men are inside, where you cannot see them 
work, and it is important to have at least one 
man to look after that part. There is no 
danger of getting the silage too compact. We 
think it very important to pack the silage at 
the sides particularly well. The side is usu- 
ally kept about | foot higher than the middle, 
and then when the silage settles it is wedged 
tightly against the sides. This prevents all 
air from entering and also holds the heat of 
fermentation, which kills the organisms caus- 
ing molds. Dark spots caused by molds indi- 
cate that the air has gained entrance, and 






























white spots indicate that the silage was too 
dry when put in. By making the silo air. 
tight and by adding water when filling, these 
difficulties can easily be offset. 

A distributer is a very convenient arrange- 
ment to have attached to the filling pipe. This 
is usually made of narrow strips of tin or 
iron and is so constructed that it can be 
moved to all-parts of the silo very easily. 
Without this distributer the coarser materiai 
falls to the center and causes an uneven dis- 
tribution, which results in moldy silage. We 
usually have one man manipulate the dis- 
tributing tube, while the other two carefully 
tramp the edges. The amount of water 


to use on the silage at the time of 
filing depends upon the amount of water 
the corn contains. If the corn is 


cut at the proper time water is not necessary 
to produce good silage. Last year our corn 
appeared to be rather dry and did not pack 
properly. While filling we ran an inch stream 
of water into the blower. This made it in 
an excellent condition for packing, and this 
year we had very good silage. If the frost 
freezes the corn and causes the water to leave 
it, if it becomes too ripe, or if dry fodder is 
put into the silo, water must be added to 
produce good silage. Water is added to make 
silage more compact, thus excluding the air. 

It is important to properly seal the silo at 
the top to prevent waste. We have tried 
sealing by cutting up oats straw and then 
adding a quantity of water, after which oats 
were seeded. They germinated and formed 
ap air-tight cover. We have also removed the 
ears from the last few loads of corn and run 
the stalks through the cutter. A large amount 
of water was added and the silage was packed 
thoroughly with cement tampers. lJHither 
method worked very well with us and only a 
few inches of the silage spoiled before using. 
Tt must be remembered that the better this 
topping is done, the better the silage will be. 
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Be OVERHEAD IRRIGATION OF TRUCK 
te In the noted onion district of Hatfield and 
Bradstreet, Mass, some of the growers own 
irrigation plants, others pay for artificial rain 
at the rate of $50 an acre per year, while oth- 
Bj ers patiently wait for rainfall. The soil in 
Bs ° many of these towns is such that unless fields 
ie in the spring have sufficient moisture, the fine 
sand makes it very difficult for onions to get 
a start. 
By Irrigation growers have found they can 
greatly increase the yield per acre and keep 
; the soil from blowing off their farms, and 
x keep the crop growing the entire season. The 
yield of onions in this territory runs any- 
ey nh where from 300 or 400 up to 1000 bushels to 
a the acre. The irrigation plant means all the 
s difference between no crop and what they pro- 
duce by watering. Hstimates on the increase 
in yield of onions, due to. irrigation, run all 
the way from 25 to 100%, according to the 
conditions, seems- to be the consensts of 
opinion of the growers. The augmented 
yield of tobacco, more difficult to estimate, is 
° several hundred pounds; enough so growers 
fA claim irrigation is practical. 
ee. Some growers use electric power to 
§ Tun their pumps and find this very satis- 
Pe factcry. They claim it takes less personal 
me attention than any other power they have 
tried. Others, have installed gasoline en- 
2 gines which work satisfactorily. Several 
oe makes of pump are used, but all of about the 
same pattern. In fact, some of these plants 
_ are using two lerge pumps, taking water 
_ from four to six drive wells. Other growers 
draw the water from ponds and think there 
_. 48 some merit in this over the drive well, and 
> that the water is warmer during the summer 
than that. which comes out of the ground. 


































Oscar Belden & Sons, for years prominent 
onion growers in Hatfeld, always trying out 
some new scheme and fully in love with their 
profession of farming, have installed a large 
irrigating outfit comprising six drive welis, 
reaching a depth of about 35 feet, and a large 
gasoline engine. They irrigate 15 acres of 
onions and seven acres of tobacco. On ad- 
joining lands they irrigate for other growers 
three acres of onions, These three acres are 
watered for $50 an acre and are given water 
whenever the owners ask for it. Thus this 
one outfit irrigates a large area satisfactorily. 
Increased yields have aided in paying for the 
irrigation plant. : 

J. ©.:Ryan is growing his second crop of 
tobacco under irrigation, and he says 
there is no doubt about the value of irrigat- 
ing tobacco. Mr Ryan uses an electric 
motor, it costing him to irrigate six acres 60 
cents to run the water five hours, or 12 cents 
per hour. The water is drawn up from a 
pond, and this access to water makes the 
cost of the irrigation plant considerably less 
than as though wells had to be driven. It 
also has the advantage of permanency, in 
that there is no guesswork about the supply. 
Mr Ryan has given the irrigation system a 
thorough test. He irrigated on land from 
which it was very difficult to get a crop of 
tobacco. It was the sandiest of sandy land. 
The windstorms in the spring would cut the 
small tobacco plants off and blow them away. 
Often it was necessary to reset the field a 
half dozen times and then the stand would 
be very irregular, At other times the soil 
was so light and the rainfall so erratic that 
the crop would develop in the spring nicely 
until time for topping. About the time the 
crop was topped it would wilt down and ap- 
parently stop growth, being hardly fit for 


stallation or driving wells comprise the 
‘maximum part of the cost.” a «> 
as oe pais 2 oe = es “ 


harvest. It now rains on the field whenever 
Mr Ryan sends the cyrrent through. 

It is possible to spend a lot of money in 
putting in irrigation piants, but it can be 
done at a moderate expense considering the 


’ increased returns from the acreage. Although 


the plants installed in Hatfield, Bradstreet 
and Whately are not elaborate, they are 
practical and deliver the water. Most of them 
were designed and erected by the owners, 
with the assistance in most cases of a 
plumber. They are all of the overhead type, 
that is, the pipe extends usually lengthwise 
of the field and is elevated on posts, which 
vary according to the ideas of the owners 
from 2 to 10 feet in hicit. The pipe rests on 
the top of the posts on roller bearings so it 
is very easy to turn a pipe even 800 feet long. 
These pipes start in -‘ the head of the field 
at about 2 inches in ::ameter and gradually 
are decreased down to say % inch, this vary- 
ing with. the lengt’: of the field. Nozeles are 
placed a little better than 3 feet apart and on 
an exact line so ine spray will be at a uni- 
form angle. 

These little nozzles are patented and there 
are a number of makes which can be pur- 
chased at a few cents apiece, Also, the con- 
néctions at the ends of the pipes, whick allow 
the pipe to be oscillated, have to be bought of 
companies holding the patent. But as one 
grower expressed it, the small amount the 
farmer has to pay manufacturers holding 
patents on parts of these overhead systems is 
only the minimum expense of installing an 
overhead irrigating system. ‘‘What you buy 
in the open market is what costs you the most 
money. Iron pipe, pumps, electric motors or 
gasoline engines, posts, and the cost of in- 
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Doubled Corn Yield by Seed Selection 












Best Seed Grown Near Home-—Pick Good Ears from Standing Stalks Soon as Mature---Must Be Dry Before Frost~- 
Special Plot for Growing Choice Seed---What Is Most Desirable Type---Practical Points to 
Observe--Little Work Pays Well---By J. C. Kline of Indiana 


EN years ago we produced on the 

average about 25 bushels of corn 

per acre on our farm. By careful 
selection each year we have raised the yield 
to 50 bushels per acre, and during good sea- 
sons we have produced 95 bushels. We think 
that we will be able to raise the present yield 
to 100 bushels. 

We have had the same experience as other 
farmers in selecting seed corn. A great many 
farmers send south for seéd, or a great dis- 
tance from home, where the soil and climatic 
conditions are entirely different. It does not 
mature, and consequently we do not want 
that kind of corn. In most all sections we 
find some farmers who have a special type 
of corn particularly adapted to their soil and 
climatic conditions. Ten years ago we pur- 
chased our seed corn from a farmer of this 
kind. He ha@a variety that matured very 
well in our sectien. The soil on his farm 
was similar to the soil on our farm, and con- 
sequently we had good results. 

The average yield of corn for the whole 
country during the last 10 years was 29 
bushels per acre. This low yield is due mostly 
to the poor seed corn that is planted by a 
great many farmers. The corn is not selected 
from the field at the proper time, and is not 
stored away properly. It contains too much 
moisture,-and. does not dry out before freez- 
ing, or it is not selected until after husking 
time. We always make it a point to select 
our seed corn as soon as it is fully mature, 
and before a killing frost. - In this section 
the time for selecting ranges from the last 
of September to the middle of October. 

The time of selecting depends upon the 
variety of corn, the season and the locality. 
Early selected corn usually gives the best 
stand. Without a proper stand it is impos- 
sible to produce a maximum corn crop. Each 
kernel contains a small germ, and if this 
germ freezes during cold weather it is in- 
jured so that it is lowered in vitality or may 
not germinate at all. 

We raise three different kinds of corn, 
yellow, white and calico. Since we have three 
farms located at different points we do not 
have any trouble with it mixing. We make a 
business of selecting and storing seed corn 


for the market. After our final  selec- 
tion, we usually have about 500 bushels 
of choice ears for sale. Few farmers 
save enough seed corn for 














M’DOW EXAMINING HIS CORN 


J. H. 


Jersey county, Ill, in which Mr McDow lives, 
produces some excellent corn. The illustration 
shows exceptionally strong corn with large ears. 
The field-is remarkably free of weeds. Mr McDow 
is a noted corn raiser. 
single ear of corn, and by, detasseling alter- 
nate rows the corn does not self-pollinate. 
The seed for our next year’s crop is then se- 
lected from the stalks that were detasseled. 

Our seed that is sold to farmers is selected 
from the larger fields. A sack is placed over 
the shoulder ard we go through the field, 
taking two rows at a time, and select those 
ears that seem to be the best matured and 
the choicest. We also take into consideration 
the size of the stalk, the hight of the ear 
from the ground, the size of the shank, and 
whether the ear extends upward or down- 
ward. The largest stalks do not necessarily 
produce the greatest yield. A tall and rather 
spindling plant is liable to break over when 
the wind blows. A medium-sized stalk, grad- 
ually tapering toward the top, is the kind we 
try to select from. We select an ear that has 
a medium-sized shank, long enough to allow 


the ear to extend downward. If they hang in 
this manner there is not so much danger of 
the ear being injured by rain, hail or birds. 


Shock Selection Unsatisfactory 


It is not uncommon to have corn ripen two 
weeks apart. If the corn is cut up and shocked 
and the seed ears selected from the shocks, 
some of the seed ears found may not have 
been fully matured. Seed planted from this 
kind will produce a late corn crop. Imma- 
ture corn is not as high in feeding value as 
mature corn, and it is harder to store without 
molding. Corn is always higher priced dur- 
ing a poor season, or when the frost injures 
most of the corn before it is mature. It is 
very important to select the corn from the 
field at a time when the mature ears~can 
easily be recognized. If so selected, one is 
pretty sure of a corn crop, whether the sea- 
son is long or short. 

During the selection in the field, we always 
have in mind the requirements of a standard 
ear of corn. The Indiana growers’ associa- 
tion states that a perfect ear of corn should 
be cylindrical or nearly so in shape. The cir- 
cumference of the ear should be about three- 
fourths of its length. The rows should be 
straight and not less than 16 or more than 
22 in number. The kernels should be well 
formed, about 5-16 of an inch wide by % inch 
long, uniform in size and shape, and six to 
the inch in the row. With this idea in mind 
and other ideas that we have gained at- 
tending corn shows and reading state bul 
letins, we are able to select very good seed 
ears. After the seed ears are selected from 
the field, we still make a second selection in 
the seed*house. All ears that do not con- 
form to the standard type are discarded. 
Special attention is paid to the shape of 
the ears, length, color of grain and cob, tips 
and butts, kernel shape, uniformity and in- 
dentation, seed condition and proportion of 
grain to cob. 

In considering the shape of the ear we try 
to select an ear that conforms as nearly as 
possible to the standard given above, The 
ear carrying the butt diameter well toward 
the tip, making a cylindrical shaped ear, 
seems to produce the greatest yields. 

The length of ear varies according to the 
locality and the variety, but in this section 
we select an ear 9 to 9% 
inches long. Many farmers 





their own use. It takes about 
15 ears of corn to plant an 
acre, Every farmer who 
selects his own corn should 
pick out about twice as much 
as he thinks he will need. The 
selection in the field may not 
have been perfect, and after 
a@ second selection a great 
Many ears may be discarded. 
By the time the germination 
test is performed in the 
spring, half of the first selec- 
tion may be of no value for 
seed. This shows the neces- 
sity of selecting plenty of 
seed. 

Each year. we select our 
seed corn from a special plot. 
This plot contains the very 
best corn that. we can find, 
and it comprises five acres of 
the best soil we have. The 
location has been chosen with 
reference to its isolation from 
other cornfields in order to 
Prevent Cross-pollination from 
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select ears that are too long 
and slender. This type of an 
ear is not the highest yielder. 
; In selecting white seed 
' corn we pick an ear with all 
white kernels and a white 
cob, and in selecting yellow 
corn all yellow kernels and a 
red cob, likewise red corn with 
a red cob. Well-filled tips 
make an excellent looking ear, 
but we do not pay as much 
attention to this point as we 
do other more important es- 
sentials. If a small portion 
of the cob is protruding from 


the ear, we do not consider 
that a serious objection. We 
believe that the kernels 


should be nearly the same 
length at the tip as they are 
in the middle of the ear if 
high yielding ears are de- 
sired. Well-formed butts add 
greatly to the appearance of 
the seed ears. Open, swelled 








other corn. We use the in- 
dividual tow method, and de- 
tassel alternate rows. By the 
| individual. row method we 
_. Merely plant each row from a 


at 


Cutting Corn by Mule-Power 

The corn binder has brought a welcome relief from the aching 
shoulders of days when a corn-knife and a man did the work alone. 
The bundles are especially handy for feeding a silage cutter or shredder. 
This machine is working in a Missouri field. 


and expanded butts are ob- 

jectionable. We select ears 

with butts that are not too 

pinched or too small, but of 
[To Page 13.] 








Now drawing to a close, August has 
geen world history made at a pace be- 
i ae yond the experience or observation of 
anyone living. War in Europe, the ex- 
> tent of which no one can measure, has 
caused acute dislocation in most 
markets for farm produce. Harder 
- hit, if anything, is the manufacturing 
- “4ndustry; depending not only upon a 
‘foreign outlet for finished goods, but 
upon mobility in bringing in raw ma- 
terials from other countries. 
“! While farm markets have continued 
excited throughout the month, notably 
breadstuffs, coarse grains and live 
»stock; and while top prices have aot 
“been fully maintained, and subjected 


end of the third week in August are 
“unquestionably better. Based partly on 
constructive Initiative already under 
way in official, financial and commer- 
‘cial circles, the general tone of farm 
produce markets is more healthy, and 
the time “in sight’’ when reasonably 
«normal ebb and flow of merchandise 
may be expected. 

Not only that, a notable purpose ts 
taking shape on the part of great com- 
“mercial interests to permanently cap- 
-  . “ure certain territory in South Amer- 
a 4, in the orient, etc, to sell there not 
ee? ‘Only produce of field, forest and mine, 
; ut hn ever-widening quantity of man- 
yt ufactures. Lawmakers, financiers and 

the industrial world were never more 
«slert to’ seize the opoprtunity 0 
broaden our markets. The opening 
«August 15, 1914) of the Panama 
-eanal to vessels, the very recent federai 
Aegisiation which looks toward build- 
‘Ing up a merchant marine, the newly 
acquired scope of banking facilities, all 
serve their purpose presently and 
Pion of thin to bring about this condi- 
ion of things. 


WProgress Toward Export Resumption 
Some actual business has been ac- 
complished in the way of grain ex- 
ee: ports. Clearances -were_ restricted, 
but steps taken which traders hope 
will lead to substantial business. The 
grain markets, notably wheat, have 
been quick to respond to every favor- 
able development along this line, mov- 
ing up easily 2, 3 and 4 cents in a 
‘day at such western primary markets 
as. Chicago, Minneapolis and St Louis. 
While reactions were frequent, the 
general trend in farm commodities 
aas been toward maintenance of the 
‘igh level recently established. 
It is believed the passage of the 
+ bill perniitting foreign built ships to 
1 under the American flag should 
; ily result in a largely increased 
> “ieee of vessels for the Atlantic 


>" 
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rade. 
~ WHERE GRAIN EXPORTS HAVE COME FROM 
*s (Millions of bushels.) 
a r—Wheat—, Sear tein 


“.. + From 1911 1932 ¥ 








110 64 38 

104 a — 

103 & 190 

69 ae vb 

106 63 60 

Total........ 456 487 0«O-122283 

- @ther countries.. 265 239 103 84 
Aggregate... “724 726 48=6225 367 

“ee It is too early to know definitely 


__. ‘the world’s 1914 crops of cereals, but 
_, 4m accompanying tables a fair approx- 
ee imation based on August condition* 
_ #ppears. This shows only moderate 
. aggregates to be depended upon for 
months to come. 
THE WORLD'S OATS CROP 
{In millions busheis (preliminary). ] 
— 914 
From To 1913 1912 1911 
.++01,495 1,550 1,526 1,779 1,272 
a i an) 


1910 
1,509 


3S 165 ~=«(121 40 

- 200 225 212 231 237 208 

seer 275 P74 322 «230 «(30324 
Se eeperese _ 550 669 587 531 544 
Pe edescree 900 1,000 1,036 972 793 986 
200 300 238 #300 «312 301 

181 #180 «#6177 «191 

3 68. 2 O88 

| oe en ee | 

26 «29 


The outlook for our staple 
ir pial crops is very good, in the 
+ Cereals are coming along in a 
erally satisfactory condition, as 
ed on an earlier page; and_this 
also of other field, fruit and spe- 
crops, under reasonably good 

environment, a breaking of 

southwest, 














to frequent reactions, conditions at the - 


- Prices Continue Unsettied, But Situation as a Whole More Satisiactory—-Crop Volume Will Make Excellent Totale—Widening 
Prospect for Export Business---Foreign Built Ships to Sail Under American Flag---War in Europe Means 
Heavy Drafts on Farm Produce---Home Crops Possess Much Intrinsic Value 
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and favorable weather for maturing 
crops. A survey. of world-wide crop 
conditions was recently presented in 
these pages, and conditions are even 
more impressive today, looking toward 
dependence upon the United States to 
make up in the months to come for 
the Buropean deficiency. For it must 
be remembered that the continent of 
Europe and England together: absorb 
much of the surplus of wheat and 
corn from other countries. Under 
normal! conditions, world’s exports of 
wheat are somewhere around 700 mil- 
lien bushels annually and corn 300 
millions and upward: 


The Shortage in Meat Supply 


Comment has been made many 
times in our Commercial Agriculture 
and Market departments on the de- 
creasing numbers of cattle and hogs 
reaching the great packing centers. 
The little table of aggregate receipts 
at six leading western markets ia for 
what is practically the first eight 
months of 1914, January to August in- 
elusive. The supply shows substantial 
losses in both cattle and hogs. The 
sheep supply has little more than 
held its own compared with a year 
ago. These figures of reduced market 
offerings of cattle and hogs readily 
suggest the reasonable logic of higher 








prices in recent weeks, quite outside 
the war developmnts with their 
creased call for American meat prod- 
ucts to feed European soldiers. 
RECEIPTS LIVE STOCK SIX WESTERN MARKETS 
[Round thousands, Jan 1 to Aug 20.] 


19l¢ 1913 Increase Decrease 
Gets ..covcces Fy $008 _ 565 
Pe A 11,775 — 1,379 
Sheep ........ 6768 866463289 a 


In this connection it is valuable to 
glance at the table showing numbers 
of live stock on the farms. The 
losses in cattle during the past five 
years (figures taken from the Orange 
Judd annual review of animals on 
farms) are notable; 70 millions and 
better on the farms as recently as 
1909, and only 55 millions each of the 
last two years. Swine and sheep 
make a relatively better showing, pro- 
viding no reference is made to the 


natural increase in population year 
by year. 
The federal census shows steady 


and substantial gains in population, 
by years and by decades. During this 
increase not only have the numbers 
of cattle, hogs and sheep failed to 
keep pace, showing a normal gain in 
numbers; but, as already indicated, 
have suffered an actual! loss, -par- 
ticularly in cattle and sheep. Very 
little has been heard this summer 
about meat shipments from Argen- 
tina and Australia to make up home 


World’s Wheat and Corn Crops. 


{fn millions of bushels, preliminary-! 


rop of wheat. 














——“c 
Estimates for 1914 Crop of = of -—cC of 
From To 1913 912 112 i913 
North America 1,675 1,130 1,005 on 2,654 3,141 
South America ..... 158 260 225 196 202 300 
Austria-Hungary ... 160 200 232 287 227 230 
on a 240 275 322 335 — o> 
Germany... 6. Swses 160 175 171 160 — as 
oe ay er 17@ 198 214 168 108 99 
Roumania ....5.... 75 85 83 $9 118 105 
BPOAR uss et ac' eee vote 106 126 112 110 _ —_ 
—. Sadenwotagus po = < oe 73 80 
ther Europe ...... 1 116 
OS rear or $0 65 58 59 — = 
BOA: Selec es boweesee 75 86 79 3b 34 100 
Peres ee ee 450 §25 439 649 —_ — 
Australasia ........ bi) 100 oS 81 _ pom 
Scattering ......+-. 5 20 4 28 nine as 
The wortd.... 3,650 - 4,316 4,125 3.760 3,687 4,345 
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deficiency. Even before the Outbreak 
of the war in Europe, these ship. 
ménts seem to be very largely qj. 
verted toward the United Kingdom, 


LIVE STOCK ON FARMS 
{In round millions.) 

Cattle Hogs Sheep 

Sn Zstdkce obese 54 56 19 

BEE ocess: Rivegss Ss 6 53 

RA eee 89 4 Se 

i910 7 45 35 

1909 72 5u 32 

Fee eee 72 52 a 

TE he Se.édeacbase 58 52 “ 
2ST 83 “l 3 


*Federal census; later years Orange Judd figures. 


Healthy Position American Crops 

Due, perhaps not so much to ap- 
preciable increase in acreage ag to 
better farming methods and an ip- 
creased rate of yield, crop production 
in the United States makes a goog 
showing. The cereals now either 
harvested or rapidly maturing. wil 
make splendid totals in 1914. See ten- 
tative aggregates printed on an 
earlier page. Some of the other ifielu 
crops and special crops are apparently 
a little better on the whole, than the 
average for the past five years 1909-18 
inclusive. The Ifttle table here printed 
affords some interesting comparisons 
CROPS OF UNITED STATES FOR FIVE YEARS 

[Ia round millions. ] 
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Rapidly Developing Potato Crop 
The potato crop has been making 
generally good growth in the states of 
largest production, although the short- 
age in the southern part of the belt, 
as already outlined, is beyond repair. 
Conditions continue generally favor- 
able in the, commercial! potato states 
of Wisconsin, Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Michigan, New York, Maine, etc. 

So far as can be determined from 
reports sent in by local crop corre- 
spondents, the main or late potato crop 
has fortunately escaped the so-called 
late blight, which sometimes seriously 
prevails at this time of year. In north- 
ern Iowa potatoes appear well and in 
some sections much better than last 
year. 

In the important potato territory 
east of Chicago the crop has made 
generally good growth. The Wisco..- 
sin potato outlook is not brilliant, al- 
though now making some progress. [n 
Michigan fields are somewhat uneven 
in development, those planted late in 
some places doing better than earlie: 
fields. Recent rains have helped out 
the situation in late seeded. Michigan 
potatoes; freedom from blight. 

Generally healthy potato fields are 
reported in the older middie and east- 
ern states, although in Ohio reports, 
as a rule, indicate probable low rate 
of yield; conditions better tn Pennsy!- 
vania, especially for late varieties. Cur- 
rent reports from New York indicate 
fair yield and general freedom from 
blight. This is also true of northern 
New England, including the important 
Aroostook potato section of Maine. 
Vines, as a whole, present. a vigorous 
appearance. 
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The Rice Crop is beginning to move 
in a small way and the market is firm 
for all grades. In trade circles it is 
believed the export demand from 
South America will develop mate- 
rially. Within the past few days con- 
siderable business of this kind has 
been done. In a wholesale way 
fair to choice rice is quoted at 54 @ 
-6%c p Ib. 


Meadows and Pastures have 
proved during the last half of Aug 
owing to increased rainfall and rea- 
sonably high temperatures. The mai" 
crop of hay has been harvested. This 
was reported in these columns in 0t' 
preliminary estimate of Aug 15 *' 
63,162,000 tons. The recent growth ©! 
grass should result in good rowen ‘ 
“second crop" of hay as gathered i' 
many sections. 
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California Walnut Crop is maturins 
earlier than usual this year and the 
nuts are good size and well formed 
and full of meat. No market is yet 
established. The almond crop of Ca! 
is now . from a larger 
acreage under bearing than last year. 
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League Appoints Sale Committee 

Steadily the dairymen’s league is in- 
ereasing its membership and number of 
cows. There are now 185,000 cows sua- 
scribed for in stcck represented by 12,- 
500 stockholders, Of this number 136,- 
000 cows have been signed with agree- 
ments. A Sales committee has been 
appointed for the purpose of market- 
ing milk this fall. A number of local 
pranches have provided themselves 
with their own receiving station, which 
places them in a very formidable po- 
sition. The officers of the dairymen’s 
jeague have been very active in pro- 
moting this organization. These men 
represent the highest type among those 
engaged in producing milk. Not one 
single man among the officers or list uf 
directors is connected with the league 
for any personal motive other than 
promoting dairying in general and of 
helping his fellow producers in way of 
receiving legitimate prices, -Many of 
the leaders are also members of the 
grange. All are giving their service 
freely and abundantly to the organiza- 
tion and cause for which it stands. 

Why dairymen do not more gener- 
ously support this organization, is one 
ef the riddles of the times. The league 
is the forward army fighting in the 
dairymen’s behalf. Without organi- 
gation dairy farmers can make little, 
if any, progress, It is positively neces- 

ry for all dairymen to get together, 
herk together sympathetically, honest- 
iy and courageously, if they are to get 
out of the mire of low prices and of 
middlemen’s clutches. Where local 
branches have not been formed efforts 
should be made at once to organize 
them, and all dairy producers should 
rally to the support of the league, join 
it personally, and sign their full limit 
of cows. Any information and blanks 
for signing and organization may be 
ebtained from Albert Manning, secre- 
tary, of Otisville, N Y. 





Price in Eastern Stock Yards 


Already stock cattle are being picked 
up for feeding. Last week 137 cars of 
butcher, feeder and dairy stock were 
scld in the Lancaster (Pa) stock yards. 
Commenting On the live stock situa- 
tion, F. B. McClain, the great Pennsyl- 
vania expert, said: “At Lancaster (Pa) 
stock yards, the receipts of cattle on 
Monday were 87 cars, as compared 
with 108 cars the previous Monday. 
The arrivals came from the following 
points of shipment: Virginia 42 cars, 
Chicago 14 cars, Buffalo 11 cars, In- 
dianapolis six cars, St Louis five cars, 
Néw York state five cars, Louisville 
three cars, Blizabethville one car. 

“The trading in the better grades of 
beef cattle weighing 1200 to 12350 
pounds was slow. A half dozen cars of 
this kinid that were on sale were 
held at $8.85 to $9. These did not go 
over the scales, because buyers pre- 
ferred to take something not as good 
in order to. keep the price down. The 
trading, however, in a fair to medium 
grade of butcher steers weighing 1000 
to 1150 pounds was active and 10 cents 
higher, with prices ranging from $8.40 
to $8.70. The same was true of a com- 
mon class of killers weighing 900 to 
1000 pounds, at figures ranging from 
$7.80 to $8.20. Good Virginia heifers 
Were scarce and sold fully 10 cents 
higher, The best weighed 940 and sold 
fer $8.40. Only part of them were 
spayed, but they had flesh, quality and 
Plenty of fat. The same grade in qual- 
ity weighing 850 to 900 pounds sold at 

to $8.25, and some weighing 800 
Pounds that were a pretty fair kind 
Sold at $7.75 to $7.90. A common 
elass of butcher heifers weighing 600 
to 800 pounds sold all the way from 
$6.75 to $7.40, 

“The supply of stockers and feeders 
was very light for this time of the 
year, and the general quality of the 
800ds very ordinary. A few bunches 
of good 900-pound feeders sold at $8.40 
to $8.50, but they were the right kind. 
Several bunches of the same grade 
Weighing 800 to 850 sold at $8.25, and 
some very nice 700 to 750-pound de- 
horns sold from $7.75 to $8. A rather 
coarse kind of 750 to 850-pound steers 
S0ld in the neighborhood of $7.50, and 
some of the same quality weighing 650 


4 7 by pounds sold at $7 to 
2 decent 


little. thin h 
30° fe soldat 


_ general farming purposes. 





$6.50. to $6.75, and others of the same 
weight but common in quality went at 
$6 to $6.25. Of course there was very 
common little steer stuff weighing 400 
to 500 pounds odd-colored and very 
bad shaped, that sold at $5.25 to $5.75. 
Stock heifers of mixed breeds weighing 
400 to 500 pounds were in good de- 
mand when they showed some quality 
at $6 to $6.35. Holsteins of good qual- 
ity, 500 to 700 pounds, met with a 
ready sale at prices ranging from 7 to 
8% cents a pound, for the extra good 
ones. A common class of half Hoi- 
steins sold at $6.50 to $6.75. Stock bulls 
were in fair supply and sold fully 10 
cents stronger. A good kind in car- 
lots fetched $6.25, and in a retail way 
64% cents a pound. A fair grade sold 
in bunches at 6 cents, and a common 
kind at $5.50 to $5.75, but the $5.50 
bulls were very common. 

“One carload of York county lambs 
weighing 60 pounds sold at 9 cents a 
pound, They were the only lambs on 
the market that day. The only hogs 
on the market were about 75 head of 
Lancaster county fed hogs, and they 
sold at 10 cents a pound, which price 
was the equivalent of $10.25 for dry- 
fed western hogs. Home-fed hogs are 
always worth a quarter less than west- 
ern hogs of the same-weight, because 
they make less percentage of weight in 
the carcass. 





Beef Pay Pennsylvania Farmer 
{From Page 3.] 


of gain a day, Fisher prefers to feed 
his steers 125 to 135 days, and reduce 
the quantity of feed accordingly, be- 
lieving that in so doing he produces a 
little better quality of beef, without 
any greater outlay for feeding mate- 
rial. At the same time the feeding is 
not so strenuous upon the steer fat- 
tened, and sickness among the herd 
is reduced to a minimum. This also 
affords a greater amount of manure 
with the quality practically as good. 


Old-Fashioned Methods Contrasted 


The Oley valley has figured in beef 
production for at least 100 years. Some 
time ago the writer had occasion to 
write a family history of an Oley 
valley farmer in whose diary he found 
a detailed account how, in the year 
1848, he accompanied half a dozen of 
his neighbors to New York, driving a 
herd of fattened steers from Berks 
county, the trip consuming 12 days, 
through Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
across the Passaic river into New York. 
This farmer stated that they sold their 
steers at a very small profit, and that 
some farmers got $20 less than cost. 

It was then the custom in Berks 
county to purchase lean cattle one fall. 
During the first winter they were fed 
practically nothing but hay and corn 
fodder and the next spring were turned 
into pasture and the next autumn and 
winter fattened with corn chop until 
February or March, when the herds 
were driven to the New York mar- 
kets. Some 10 years later a change 
took place and the custom was dis- 
continued. Instead, three-year-old 
steers were brought from New York 
state during September and October. 
These the farmers fattened during the 
winter and then disposed of them to 
local hutchers at market prices. From 
1880 to 1900 very few beef cattle were 
fattened in Berks county and none in 
numbers such as now. 

The Fisher farmhouse is one of the 
oldest in the eastern part of the state, 
colonial in style, over 110 years old, 
and good to remain for another cen- 
tury. The farm is well adapted for 
Besides rhe 
dairy, some 500 Plymouth Rock hens 
and a large flock of turkeys are kept 
the year round. Fruit is also raised, 
particularly apples and peaches. 

Mr Fisher is a member of the Berks 
county agricultural society, recently 
was a member of the building commit- 
tee of a co-operative creamery in his 
neighborhood, is a director of the 
Farmers’ national bank of Boyertown, 
where he sees that his farimng com. 
munity receivés financial aid whenever 
farmers see an opportunity to pur- 
chase cattle or farming implements at 
first cost. He is also a factor in the 
rural uplift campaign now being waged 
throughout the county. His home is 
the social center in his neighborhood. 
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Lowest in Price 
and Easiest to Buy 






a we aoelare durable. 


Cutter. 


‘You Needn’t Buy a “Money Maker” 
SAFE SILAGE CUTTER 


ladly throw up your hands and 
ave Proved it’s the Best silage 





sensible construction; Strongest and most 
Operated with least power. 

It’s fitted with heavy, straight knives that are easily sharpened. Cut- 
ting and elevating is combined on one disk, and it has Rocking Fast- 
Feed that both “bites” and “pulls,” 
‘wrinkles that put it away ahead of everything in the way of a Silage 
Even if you are not interested right now in buying a Cut- 
ter, we do want you to have our printed matter. 


DEYO-MACEY SALES CO0., 22 Washington St., Binghamton N. Y. 
Manufacturers of the Famous Deyo Portable Engine 
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cutter ; Safest, speediest, 
easiest running; Great- 
est capacity in most 
compact size; Most 


and other modern devices and 

























Continental 


condition. 
Linseed Oil Meal. 


increase in the egg production. 


poultry to give them a trial. 
write us his name and address, 


FREE TO YOU, Mr. Farmer or Poultry Raiser 


Let us send you a Free Sample of 


Increases the milk yield and butter fat and keeps the cows in the best of 
It contains 47% Protein and 
It keeps indefinitely and costs less than corn or oats, 
Free Sample and full particulars upon request. Write today or ask your dealer. 


Sweetheart Mash, Scratch and 
Baby Chick Feeds 


They will make the chickeas vigorous and healthy and show a wonderful 
They are made of perfectly pro 
mixtures of Grains and Grain Products. 
Ask your Dealer. 


Continental Cereal Company, 







Gluten Feed 


Fat and replaces Cottonseed and 


rtioned 
We want every person who raises 
If he does not handle same, 


Peoria, illinols 
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Flieming’s 
" Spavin and Ringbone Paste 


Use i 
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Moet casos cured by two re- 
ininace ¢ res Bone Spavin, Ringbone and 
Bidcbone, new and old cases alike. Not 
on splint, curb or soft bunches. Wr 


Flemiag’s Vest-Pocket 

Veterinary Adviser 
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EMING BR “Chemists, @ 
221 Tdion Beock Yards, Chicago: IIL. 
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It is not too late to 
ordera Green 
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Creamery Package Mfg. Co., 343 West Street, Rutiand, V1. 





A New Feature for Your Fair 


will be to present this play in the hall on 
the fair grounds by local talent. It is a 
new, novel, interesting feature that will at- 
tract the crowd and hold their interest. 


BETWEEN TWO LIVES 


A Drama ot the Passing of } 4 Old the 
Coming of the New in Rural Life 


By Charles William » Burkett 


Just the thing for amateurs. An ideal or 
granges, tm , clubs, rural schools, A 
schools, and colleges and other pe in 
country districts. In three acts. Stag gad qomame 
adaptable to the simplest facilities. my hie. 

full of the glory and beauty of country life. Fine 
strictly agricultural play ever published Will 
afford an entire evening of fun, entertainment and 
country home lessons. An opportunity for grange 
lecturers to plan an eveni that’s different,” and 
to provide an ‘open meeting” for an en’ country- 
side. Full py for staging, and 
acting. Single copy 50 cents, postpaid. Set for 
performing play at special prices. Purchaser granted 
privilege of producing play. orders to 


ORANGE JUDD .COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, N. ¥. 

















BOOK ON 


Dog Diseases 
AND HOW TO FEED 
Mailed Free to any address by the author 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 
118 West 31 st Street New York 
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School Agriculture 


By MILO N. WOOD, 
Formerly Principal of Pittsville (Wise.) High School 


This is a work of unusual excellence, and is an- 
doubtedly in a clase by itself. It is clean ont BSS 


f material ed by teachers and 
tis tee oussom e tical in the 
hools by a man who has actually hic gras: 
seek tax seony years The Lyd is oo 
teacher can use it. It cannot fail to be sie to 
=. mw A het 
Foret, Paget, ot ‘tae 


plates in folor. and a 
papers 6) pages. =. 6x7 inches. 
ORANGE JUDD conaaine 
$15.921 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Arkansas, early advices indicate a. 


. promising condition; although even 


AGRICULTURE 


Freights Against Apple Exports 

‘Each season, with orchard areas 
‘expanding, it becomes more and more 
‘apparent that the foreign outlet for 
‘apples ought to be greatly increased. 
Tt has been generous in proportions 


p — a long time, so far as England 


is concerned. But the continent of 


b: -Europé is always rather niggardly in 
_ purchases, even though crops there, 


as well as in England, are mostly 
autumn varieties, and the markets 
should absorb great quantities of our 
“splendid winter apples, not only from 
the box trade section of the west, but 
also from the central states and New 
Engiand. Accompanying table shows 
Some volume in past two seasons: 


APPLE Exports 1913-4 
to Liverpool London erm Hamburg Total 


ti Soins 181539 oe ae 
220,690 


st iss 36, 225 498,215 
_3,554 28,128 


1,764,163 


118/526 
oS Je 424 
13,999 


"G12,605 426,884 362,435 163,008 
ae “1, ry 498 724,293 543,719 261,099 2,958,274 
It is very largely a question of 
ocean transportation. Quite aside 
from the present upset shipping busi- 
mess, consequent upon the war in 
Europé, apple exporters have always 
been hampered by the indifference, 
‘or worse, of the steamship companies 
@ontrolied iargely by European capi- 
tal. Freight rates have always been 
high; in the past two or three seasons 
wery sharply advanced. American and 
Canadian exporters pay the steamship 
000,000 annually 
in ts, and claim they should be 
given tter treatment. This was 
brought out at the 1914 Boston con- 
vention of the International apple 
@hippers’ association. To an editorial 
representative of this magazine, in at- 
it appeared dealers were 
tremendously in earnest in the matter. 
They claimed conditions are wretched; 
that the steamship companies will not 
Go a thing which they are not com- 
Pelled to do by law. It is difficult for 
apple exporters to even get their ar- 
guments fairly presented to the ship 
owners across the ocean. 
In @ paper read by G. H. Taylor of 
on this subject of exporting 
~ apples, here are some of the ex- 
“pressed grievances: The companies 
do not give proper care in loading 
apples into the hoids of vessels; in 
gome instances apples may be loaded 
properly, but are poorly handled in 
transit, and unloaded _  wretchedly. 
There should be improvement in stor- 
age and refrigeration on the steam- 
ships, There are too many antequated 
clauses in the bill of lading covering 
apple exports. Too often the ship 
_Owners try to shirk responsibility for 
damage in shipping. It is very dif- 
ficult to secure prompt and equitable 
Settlement of ciaims against the 
steamship companies. They have ad- 
vanced rates arbitrarily, in some cases 
without notifying exporters that an 
advance was to take place. It was 
urged that the apple shippers’ associa- 
tion should name a committee to meet 
@ similar’ committee from the steam- 
ships with full authority and purpose 
to get together. 
These facts, brought out at this 
meeting of the middlemen, bear testi- 
‘mony to the difficulty in the individual 
exporting apples direct. 
‘The steamships seem entirely indif- 
ferent. They may issue a bill of lading 
for 1000: barrels apples, for example; 
‘then delivering, through dumping on 
the dock at the other end, 1000 bar- 
‘rels of apples, ‘“‘marks” being entirely 
ignored. This means that the Ameri- 
- @an or Canadian shipper may load into 
the vessel a lot of fine Baldwin apples, 
and at the other end his agent get 
gome inferior fruit. This appears 
“Tidiculous, but dealers insist these are 
facts. 


‘The association was urged to sup- 
port the Nelson bill in congress relat- 
“ing to foreign shipping. This pro- 


5  goeligrengg other things, a reform 


‘bill of lading, which will 
’ transportation pany to 
its share of responsibility for 
| arising through ignorance or 
per delivery of the merchandise; 
e and live up to the marks 

r identification, 


‘order or eon- 


rer SS 


dition of the merchandise as delivered 
to and received by the ship for trans- 
portation. 


Control of World’s Trade 


The first step in the effort to trans- 
fer control of international trade 
from England to the United States has 
been taken, A world clearing house is 
opened at New York, to match one 
trade against another, like checks 
offset each other in a bank clearing 
house. Suppose A ships 10,000 bush- 
els of wheat from Chicago to B at 
Liverpool, A draws on B through the 
world clearing house: for the pro- 
ceeds, say $10,000, This gives A credit 
at New York for that sum, and he 
can draw checks against same as 
though it were cash. 

Now supopse B of 
ships to C at Milwaukee 
of merchandise, and draws on C 
for the amount through world 
Clearing house. That institution 
collects the $10,000 from C, cred- 
its the money to A, and B’s account 
is squared up without a dollar in 
money being used. Thus the goods or 
the bills representing them are in 
effect like bank checks. The export 
branches of our national banks per- 
mitted by the new federal reserve law 
will help to simplify world clearings 
and thus promote our foreign trade 
which so vitally affects our farmers’ 
welfare. 
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$10,000 





Excellent Promise in Apples 


The rounding out of August brings 
the apple crop just that much nearer 
full fruition, prospects generally prom- 
ising. The commercial crop will prove 
somewhat uneven in geographical dis- 
tribution. Central and western New 
York show up with splendlid prospects, 
fruit developing rapidly during August, 
On the other hand, in the same state, 
the Hudson valley, always an impor- 
tant apple grower, shows only mod- 
erate promise, 

Michigan will have a good crop of 
apples, these entering largely into the 
commercial supply. 

This is also true of the Pacific North. 
west, the box apple territory. While 
possibly there has been some reaction 
from the willingness of prospective or- 
chardists to buy suitable land at fancy 
prices, still large mumbers of new or- 
chards are coming into bearing 
season by season; meanwhile the older 
chards are well kept up. This fact, 
with reasonably good climatic condi- 
tions, means a big sufpius of prime 
apples for shipment the coming fail 
and winter out of Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon, California and Colorado. 

Our advices from orchard sections 
in such portions of the central west 
and southwest as Missouri, southern 
lilinois, Arkansas and Kansas indicate 
rather uneven prospects for winter ap- 
ples. Yn Ozark section, which takes in 


s 








mss. 


here tess brilliant than seemed prob- 
able at blossoming time. 

Probably in no season has more care 
been given to orchards in the way of 
proper spraying. This has served to 
control insect and fungous pests more 
thoroughly than usual. The quality of 
Colorado apples is said to be very fine. 
Wisconsin will not have a very large 
crop and shortages are reported in 
central. Illinois. Very liberal har- 
vests are promised in the 
well developed orchard sections of 
Maryland, Pennsylvania and the Vir- 
ginias. 

Buyers are always cautious in mak- 
ing offers this early in the season; this 
year more so than a year ago, when 
crop prospects were less bright. Deal- 
ers express the belief that apples 
should go into cold storage at figures 
which will insure broad consumptive 
movement. The past week and more 
has seen strong effort on the part of 
officials and bankers to restore ocean 
shipping, This ought to be normal 
when the crop of winter apples is 
ready to move in earnest. Summer 
and fall apples are in good demand, on 
the basis of $3.50 to $4.50 a barrel for 
choice varieties, such as Duchess, As- 
trachan and Wealthy, in the big mar- 
kets, Chicago, New York, Boston, 
etc. Common fruit and windfalls, .n- 
cluding sweet summer apples and cider 
stock, sell at a wide range all the way 
down to 75 cents and $1. 


Grapes Plentiful and Wanted 


In recent years manufacturers cf 
grape juice have taken such an im- 
portant ‘position as users of grapes that 
the large crop to be harvested in Sep- 
tember is not necessarily to prove bur- 
densome. This is the situation in ap- 
proaching the 1914 crop. Last year 
marked shortages prevailed, as an- 
nounced in this magazine at the time. 

While grapes are easily grown prac- 
tically everywhere, the two states east 
of the Pacific coast which lead in pro- 
duction are Michigan and New York, 
with a very substantial fringe of over- 
ations along Lake Erie in.Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, Throughout all this 
grape area the approaching harvest is 
full of promise and buyers already 
casting about. While it is a little early 
to report contracts, the feeling in the 
Chautauqua grape section in western 
New York is that the standard pack ot 
table grapes in eight-pound baskets 
should command at least 2 cents a 
pound. 


“ Apple Day ” Worth While 


In recent years “apple day” has 
taken on such respectable proportions 
as to make it mean something. Set 
this season for October 20, 1914, pro- 
Cucing and distributing agencies hope 
it will result in further popularizing 
the merits of this splendid fruit, which 
in turn should mean greatly increased 
consumption. At the recent annual 
meeting of the International apple 








shippers’ association the subject was. 


given much attention. Delegates told 
how efforts had been so reasonab!y 
successful last year, and urged co- 
operation from now on to get people 


Ccr.10 


Earliest Dates on Which Frosts May Be Expected 


The warm sunshine suggests anything but early frosts; yet these are 
always among the possibilities at this time of year. Should there be a 
fair measure of moisture, it ought to do much te benefit autumn pastures 


‘and mature corn and potatoes. 


Corn would be especiaNy benefited by a 


withholding of frosts. The drawing here printed, made 4 frem advices 


of the federal weather bureau, shows the earliest 
occurred 


in the antumna. 


which frost 


~ Various suggestions were made tor 


co-operation of the daily newspape rs, 
free distribution through various char, 
nels, public institutions, etc. Last y 

at Pittsbugh, Pa, the wholesale Rete 
distributed through the help of news. 
papers a carload of apples, the though; 
being to further popularize the fruit. 
In Chicago the women’s organizations 
took up and promoted the matter, ang 
their influence proved helpful; retail 
growers met the big dealers and ar. 
ranged for special sale days of apples 
at phenomenally low prices, and will 
probably do the same this year. Dele. 
gate Fred Cranefield of W isconsin, 
speaking for the producers, said the 
trouble is not so much making the ap- 
ple-popular with consumers as it is tg 
get the retailers to sell at a reasonabig 
profit. 


Active Sugar Campaign Ahead 

Forthcoming activities in the mak. 
ing of domestic sugar from beets and 
cane will prove particularly interest- 
ing in view of present high prices fo; 
the finished product. The cane crop 
‘in Louisiana is coming along well, and 
weather conditions are generally fa- 
vorable for sugar beets. The terri- 
tory given over to this crop has had 
a reasonable amount of sunshine and 
warmth during August, with plenty ot 
srowing weather still ahead. 

Following the sharp advance of 3 
cents a pound in refined sugar withia 
the period of a fortnight, the market 
has naturally slowed down, buyers 
conservative at a going price of T% 
cents wholesale. While the Euro- 
pean beet crop of 1914 will be sharply 
curtailed, consumption abroad and in 
this country at current high prices 
will also be measurably reduced. I» 
a few weeks the sugar campaign wil) 
open with a possibility of 600,000 toné 
refined domestic beet sugar for win- 
ter markets.. Beet growers will want 
more money in making 1915 contracts 
with the sugar manufacturers. Pres- 
ent and prospective buying on the 
part of the United Kingdom forms 
the keynote for the immediate futur- 
Reports from Cuba indicate th: 
some damage has been done the grov:- 
ing cane crop on a large acreage, yc! 
no predictions of a really short cro). 
Curiously enough, owing to discour- 
agement the early part of the year, 
Louisiana farmers have turned exten- 
Sive areas of old sugar lands into 
grazing and-crops for live stock. 


Farmers Get Lower Offer on Lime 


Cc. F. MYER, OTSEGO COUNTY, N Y 

A definite effort to ‘reduce farm ex- 
penses has brought an offer to Otsege 
county farmers of raw lime in bulk 
at $2.25 a ton taken before December. 
It will be delivered at any station. 
Last year it could be obtained for no 
less than $3.80 a ton in paper sacks, 
and only slightly lower in bulk. How- 
ever, the present offier may not in- 
clude freight. 

A summer and autumn series of 
farmers’ meetings began on the farm 
of M. G. Keenan, where suitable 
demonstrations of practical business 
farming are conducted. Other meet- 
ings will follow in various parts oi 
the country. Mr-.Barlow, the county 
.farm manager, is intent on establish- 

ing alfalfa, clover, sweet clover and 
vetch. He advises wheat growing 
Two milk testing associations were al- 
ready at work when he first came to 
the county. Later a third was or- 
ganized with his assistance. 











Beans Everywhere Higher—Follow- 
ing a sharp advance on the Atlantic 
coast a few days ago, under urgent 
buying for the English army, the 
strength in the bean market has trav 
eled all the way te the lima bean 
territory in California. Pea and navy 
beans and all similar varieties grown 
so very largely in New York ant 
Michigan, advanced almost overnighi 
50 to 75 cents a bushel, to the basis 
of about $3 per bushel in New York. 
almost record prices at this the wind- 
up of the old crop year, which natur 
ally found stocks very much depleted 
Meanwhile the lima bean growers’ 
association of California states it i: 
impossible to name present prices 0: 
beans grown in that state, as produt- 
ers are slow to make contracts for 
autumn delivery, due to their belief i: 
a heavy demand for the product. Th: 
outiook for California lima beans i 
génerally excellent, looking toward 
liberal production. Recent New Yor! 
prices on California limas were 5% 
cents a pound; New York and Mich- 
igan pea’and medium beans aroupd 
5 cents. Meanwhile the growing bess 
crop in the two states just named has 
undergone some vicissitudes under 
trying climatic conditions and 
crop promises to be semewhat unsveR 
although ween in bulk. 
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Liberal Yield Assured 
soxS SHOULD PROVE MONEY-MAKERS 
fo GROWERS—CBOP LARGER THAN LAST 
YEAR'S SHORT YIELD—PRICE TREND afr 
OPENING OF SEASON FAVORABLE TO REA- 
SONABLE PROFITS 





H® onion crop has 
come back to its 
own. Last year it 
was short in acre- 
age and short in 
rate of yield, re- 
sulting in an in- 
different total 
which brought 
high prices from 
harvest on, stored 
lots commanding 

: especially good 
fgures during late winter and until 
new onions from the South appeared 
jn the spring. Naturally the tendency 
of growers Was to put in a big acre- 
age in 1914 where this crop is grown 
emmercially. Then came a reason- 
ably good growing season in such 

















wading onion states as New York, What appears herewith about open- ket in order to enhance prices. Nine 
Ohio, Indiana, Massachusetts and ing prices this season should be com- sugar factories in California have be- 
Michigan, moisture fairly well dis- pared very carefully with the trend of gun operations during the past two 
Preliminary Estimate of 1914 Yield of Onions in the Commercial Onion Growing Belt 
[The yield expressed in round thousands of bushels.] 
c— Ac’ ge com’! onion belt—, -—Yield, per acre— ——Total——, Crops, -——Price, p bu, ets, 
1914 1913 1912 1914 19132 1912 1914 1913 bus, 1912 1914 - 191 
Massachusetts ..... 3,000 2,750 3,100 425 325 410 1,275 893 1,270 $0.60 @.85 $0.70@.80 
Connecticut «.-+«++. 300 250 250 350 250 225 105 , 62 56 60@.75 .70@.85 
Rhode Island ...... 150 100 100 300 250 225 45 * 25 22 65@.75 -65 @.80 
Orange Co, N Y. 3,300 3,100 3,500 350 380 400 1,155 1,178 1,400 70@.85 .60@.75 
Other, N Y_..+-+«++ 1,60 1,350 1,60 380 300 310 608 405 496 .65@.85 .60@.75 
Pennsylvania ....-. 40 325 35 250 200 200 10 65 70 60 @.65 .50@.80 
BO oo rccccseccces 4,500 3,900 5,200 335 310 340 1,507 1,209 1,768 65@1.00 .65@ 
FMNOIS ..ccecccsess 900 800 900 150 180 200 135 14 180 75@1.10 .45@.7 
Pndiana ....-sseceee 2,500 2,100 2,800 325 275 350 $12 577 980 60@.75 .50@.75 
Michigan ....-+ee+- 90 850 900 310 275 300 279 233 270 60@.8 -45@.75 
Wisconsin ..esseeeee 750 700 600 350 250 225 262 175 135 50@.60 .40@.70 
Totals ..s.-: 18,300 16,305 19,300 342 298 345 6,284 4,971 6,647 $0.50@1.10 $0.45@1.00 


tributed right up to the present, and 
plant more than usually free from at- 
iacks, although thrip and blight caused 
gome damage. It is possible, therefore, 
in this, American Agriculturist’s pre- 
liminary report, td place the onion 
erop in a tentative way at 6,264,000 
bushels, against seventy-five millions 
in the short yield of 1913; and almost 
s much as two years ago. This applies 
to what is known as theffi commercial 
mion belt east of the Rocky mountains 
and north of the Ohio river. The 
figures are subject to later modifica- 


n. 

The table herewith will show 
the distribution of the crop, and it ap- 
pears that in the states where itis weil 
established as a meney-maker the 
acreage is substantially larger than a 
year ago. The rate of yield, as usual, 
varies greatly. In some sections hit by 
drouth the average is well under 200 
bushels to the acre. From this ex- 
treme, the gamut is all the way up to 
1000 bushels, this particularly true in 
sections here and there in the eastern 
states where a crop is practically as- 
sured through the use of overhead ir- 
tigation; the average yield for the 
commercial onion belt is somewhere 
around 350 bushels. The crop averages 
2 bit late in maturing, but moisture 
and good growing condition prevailed 
up to the very closing, third of August. 


Initial Prices Are Promising 


As to prices to growers, these are 
opening up reasonably well, although 
not yet everywhere established; much 
sparring with buyers who wish to get 
in at the bottom and sel} at the top. 
Some of the older growing sections, 
notably the Connecticut valley, are 
Well equipped with storehouses, mak- 
im growers there more independent 
than elsewhere. Our inquiry among 
Stowers, brought down to the very lat- 
est date, brings out comparatively few 
‘ontract prices for either immediate 
“r future delivery. In the table of 
Prices for 1914, the figures must be 
taken tentatively, as there was no gen- 
ral movement, particularly in sections 
Where the crop is a little late, yet some 
Sales and many prospects. 

In general very few onions in the 
fommercial belt have’ left growers’ 
hands up to the fourth week in, August 
Mt less than 60 cents a bushel, with a 
800d many changing hands at 65 to 75 
ents, this for red and yellow sorts; 
White usual premium, selling all the 
way up to $1 and better_in a small 
Way, Prices. seem to be starting in 
Helly as high as last year, perhaps due 

Part to the generaNy upward trend 
farm produce consequent upon the 







pA somewhat disturbing element 
hich hidg crept in, is the growing 








lators- and operating perhaps 
more largely.in Ohio, Indiana and the 
central west than further east. It is 
intimated. that small tenant growers 
are to be restrained from. selling their 
onions to outside buyers where these 
crops are raised on farms owned by 
members of the association; a disad- 
vantage to the small grower. 


The War and Future of Values 


The belief prevails that avar condi- 
tions, including, high prices for meats, 
should serve to stimulate the domestic 


consumption of fruits and vegetables, 


including of course onions. But this 
is 2 matter to be determined later. The 
foreign trade is quite problematical. In 
a good year 500,000 bushels and. up- 
ward are exported. When ocean ship- 
ping is again possible, dealers will do 
what they can to make a foreign out- 
let, this usuaily October to December. 
Imports are also an uncertain quantity. 
equal importance as customers are the 
central American states, Mexico and 
the West Indies, all of these fortunate- 
ly not directly disturbed by European 
war conditions; England occasionally 
buys some round lots of onions on this 
side, 





the market in recent years, as shown 
in accompanying table of onion prices 
at Chicago. Last winter’s sharp ad- 
vance from the opening has been 
noted already. Two years ago prices 
were low throughout, while in 1911 city 
values were lowest in late September, 
then hardened almost steadily through 
November. The experience of one year 
is not necessarily a criterion for an- 
other, but these prices may be studied 
with advantage. 
ONION PRICES AT CHICAGO 

{In cents per bushel.) 
1913 1912 1911 1910 
75@80 37@40 75@83 48@65 
50@60 35@40 5 70@78 50@64 
100@110 40@47 55@62 73@80 50@62 
100@120 42@50 5565 60@72 52@63 
90@105 40@48 60@72 62@73 51@63 38 
100@115 35@40 65@75 62@70 50@62 ; 
100@125 40@47 65@74 60@66 50@60 

85@100 60@67 48@61 
92@105 62@68 48@62 


10 110@130 40@45 
20 112@125 32@40 
Notes From Onion Growers 

Yield of onions likely to be 300 bus 
to the acre, although 500 will be har- 
vested in some instances. Have a good 
stand but some lots are late.—[A. D., 
Rensselaer, Ind. 

The general onion crop is better 
than last year. We have had plenty 
of moisture and the crop is maturing 
well—[W. L. V., Cleveland, Erie 
Co, O. 

A fair crop of onions will be har- 
vested. Considerable smut and some 
maggots present.—[S. B. G., Marble- 
head, Mass. 

From 60 to 65¢ p bu is the price 
paid for onions and the general out- 
look for a big harvest is good. Yielii 
will run 500 bus. [G. E. S., Kim- 
mell, Ind, . 

A few sales of early planted onions 
have been made at 65 to Tic p bu. 
Probably later prices will be down to 
50c. We will harvest around 425 bus 
on an average.—[E. W. H., Amherst, 
Mass. 

The crop is figured on the average 
of 350 bus p acre. Onion thrip has 
made its appearance.—-[J. A. N., 
Wyandot, Seneca and Hancock Coun- 
ties, O 

No price made on onions but ex- 


1908 
50 
48 


1909 
Sept 1 
10 
20 


10 
20 


Oct 


Nov 


~ 


pect good figures to prevail as 
average yield is light.—[S. B. C., Nap- 
panee, O. 


Some feeling seems to prevail the 
third week in Aug in the onion section 
around McGuffey, O, to the effect that 
initial prices are high, considering the 
volume of the crop. One well-known 
dealer writes American Agriculturist 
that he has been paying the grower 
65c p bu for yellow onions for imme- 
diate delivery; no reds or whites 
changing hands. 





Shutting out foreign delicacies serves 
to stimuldte the production in this 
country of fancy cheese, cavier, etc. 
California is alert in the production 
of wines to replace those from France 
and Germany. Should foreign olive 
oil be unavailable, prime quality 
southern cottonseed oil makes a2 
splendid substitute. 


“strengthening its war defense, Canada 





pposition appears 

proposal to put 25 million dollars of 
public money into government mer- 
chant vessels. Opponents say if the 
scheme sucecéeds there, of course, 
would be an end of. any other sort 
of American merchant marine, and 
cessation of private enterprise in buy- 
ing or building merchant ships. This 
emergency measure seems to bristle 
with complications. Some of the lead- 
ing bankers claim conditions through- 
out the United States and abroad are 
improving steadily and then oppose 
any government line of merchant 
ships, claiming no necessity exists for 
government now to enter on the pur- 
chase and operatien of steamships to 
Europe; furthermore, that very soon 
English and French steamers will be 
running on schedules as perfectly as 
ever and meeting every demand of 
commerce. 

Treasury officials at Washington 
have received many gratifying  re- 
ports from bankers throughout the 
country; indicating that the financial 
situation is improving. Cable advices 
indicate the same for London, The 
bank of France last week dropped 
its discount rate from 6% to 5%. 


Domestic manufacturers of beet 
sugar last week asserted they have 
not been holding sugar off the mar- 





weeks, and seven of these are ship- 
ping sugar to market as fast as it is 
turned out; furthermore, announce 
this was sold months ago to whole- 
Salers at a price of 4.04 p 100 pounds, 
against a present market price 
around $7.50. . 


e To raise necessary funds for carry- 
ing on the government and “for 


has placed a war tax on coffee, sugar, 
spirits and tobacco. 


Crops and Markets are also described 
in considerable detail on earlier pages. 









































Our duntor Sturdy Jack Gasoline Engine ie a thor- 
oughiy efficient 1 H. P.engine. Walke away with 
the work in fine shape. Parte assembled in the came 
manner as parte e very best automobiles. Eco- 
nom: on 
Mig. Ce. 
L 
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ATTACHMENT with corn 
harvester onts and throws 
in piles on harvester or in 
winrows. Man and horse 
cut and shock equal with 
a corn binder. Sold in every state. Price only 00 
with fodder binder. J. D. Borne, Haswell, Col., writes: 
“Your corm harvester ts all claim for it; eut, tled avd 
shocked 65 acres milo, cave and corn last year.” Testimonials 
and catalog free, showing pictures of ester. Address 


Process Manufacturing Co., Salina, Kenses 





mm writing any of .ar 8a 
vertisers. You will geta 
very quick reply if youée 


Alwars Mention 
This Journal 
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Save $2 to $3 a Ton by Buying Now 


Prices on the famous International Special Dairy Feed are at 

the bottom right now. Tomorrow they may be higher. Fig- 
ure out your next season’s needs and get your order in at once, 
ou. Order through your dealer or 






It means a big saving for 
direct. 
means more milk at /esscost than from any 





concentrated feed is com of 






Get This Free! 





is not only bird-proof 
.s kind. The enclosed track,made of one 
solid piece of high-grade steel pressed into 
tubular shape,prevents all obstruction, win- 
ter and summer. bani 
operation. 


makes Louden hung doors easy to move; flexible 


and Stanchions, Feed and Litter Carriers, 
Hoists, and _ other 
- See your 


Let us help you plan your new barn. 


ding experts are at your service. Sugges- 
tions and prelimi tches FREE. 


Louden 
% ( Estab 


Remember that using International Special Dai 
Would 2to 3)bs. more milk per day on each cow | 


International Special Dairy Feed 


Gicres an entire ration or mixed with other grain feeds. 
ground 
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The sparrow is ished; 
or trash can never interfere 






on Roller-Bearing Tandem Trolleys 






+ breakage by crowdi' 
door close to the wall, 
doors without sagging. 
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ers, Steel Stalls 
ay Tools, Power 
Louden Barn uipment sent on request. 
dealer or write us direct. 
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, Uphold Interes: in C ounty Fair 
‘. ‘BT. LANE, OTSEGO COUNTY, N Y 
Sales held by cattle breeders’ asso- 
ions have aroused enthusiasm in 
ong contrast to the waning inter- 
esi shown inthe cattle departments 
@t some county fairs. At the sales 
popular opinion is expressed in biz 
figures and backed by currency, 
while excitement gives life to the 
business propositions. Many dairy- 
ren do not attend such sales to buy, 
but to learns how to improve their 
own dairies. The cattle shows at the 
fairs, however, have a weak spot. At 
one fair, the most popular breed in 
the county was represented by the )i»- 
eral showing of an exhibitor from an- 
ether part of the state, while little 
competition was offered. Since a local 
Wreeder heard that this exhibitor was 
coming from a distance to exhibit, he 
did not enter his herd. At one time 
had competed with an exhibitor 
m another county and won a share 
of the premiums, but the visiting man 
felt injured. Because of the ill-feeling 
the local breeder would not again ex- 
hibdit. 
' My friends and I watched the judg- 
fing closely, but failed to take interest 
because competition was lacking. Sev- 
eral times a single animal was led into 
the ring indifferently examined, and 
awarded the premium. Upon exam- 
ining the stalls to see which animals 
were winners, we saw few tags dis- 
played. Some owners had their names 
in sight, but others were not dis- 
tinguishable. The most enterprising 
were those who had previously vis- 
ited larger fairs with their stock. 
They had learned the secret of show- 
ing stock to advantage. One breeder 
said the expense and entrance fees 
prevented him from exhibiting. 
Several fancy breeds of cattle are 
represented at our fairs by herds kept 
especially for show purposes. Most of 
these are typical animals which are 
kept in prime condition. I recall one 
herd that fell short in quality. The 
animals showed the markings of the 
breed, but were utterly deficient in 
size and conformation. This seems 
unfair to visitors when full premiums 
are awarded to these poor animals. 
A stirring community interest. is 
kept up in one fair which lends its 
energy toward encouraging rivalry in 
local industrial education. It exhibits 
local cattle and products, and does 


. Bot present sensational shows, though 


it furnishes a reasonable amount of 
amusement. Interest did not lag when 
each of four breeders led out a fine 
utility heifer. The fundamental pur- 
pose of the country fair cattle display 
is prémoted by small entrance fees, 
Teasonable charges for accommoda- 
tions, prizes for milk and butter fat 
test-records for the week, cattle and 
horse scoring contests, prize corn, 


_ Oats and potato contest with many 


chances for juvenile energy. In these 
respects this fair compares favorably 
with more pretentious exhibitions. 





Tractor for Plowing 
A. LEWIS, FREDERICK COUNTY, MD 
‘Charlies H. Krise of Frederick 
has introduced in his 
county a gasoline tractor and gang 
plow for plowing. The tractor has a 
tractor power of 15 horse power and a 
wheel power of 30. In plowing a gang 
of three plows is used and they are 


“ get to plow any depth desired. The 


furrows are turned even and well. 
Mr Krise says it is surprising how 
one gets control over the -outfit, and 
he can plow as long and as fast as 
he desires without having any fear 
that he will fag his team. 

The machine saves keeping three 
good horses, and one man can plow 
as much as four men and eight or 
more horses could plow. The whole 
outfit cost about $1800. The cost of 
operating has been from $2.25 to $2.: 
a day. The fuel consists of 1% gal- 
Jons of gasoline and five gallons of 
coal oil. He plows from seven to nine 

res &@ day. Mr Krise has done con- 

erable Plowing on other farms in 


, the neighborhood and the machine 
< 7‘ 


pay ‘for itself. He plans to do 
lgapaitarsdie threshing and wheat 
plowing. Plowing is done more thor- 
Tie iene es well ‘as more quickly than 





with an ordinary plow. He follows 
the plowing with a 50-foot spike har- 
row fastened behind the ‘plows, and 
by this means the harrowing is lapped 
much and from the two or three har- 
rowings given, the ground is put in 
excellent condition. 


Lebanon County Fair Interesting 
Cc. T. F., PENNSYLVANIA 

Many attended the annual fair of 
the Lebanon county agricultural so- 
ciety, which was held last week upon 
the spacious grounds of the associa 
tron adjoining the city of Lebanon 
The fair was marked by an extensive 
display of agricultural implements and 
machinery, more than 100 carlots 
being on exhibition. The live stock 
entries were numerous. In horned 
cattle, the Holstein, Guernsey and 
Jersey. breeds predominated. The 
best animals in Lebanon valley were 
shown. The new horticultural build- 
ing was occupied for the first time 
Besides vegetables and fruits it had 
a department devoted to cereals; The 
poultry show embraced 1000 coops of 
the best strains in the various breeds. 
There was also a good pigeon display. 

The races, which opened the Penn- 
sylvania; New Jersey and Maryland 
circuit, were a great attraction In 
the various events 278 horses partic- 
ipated, several of the races having 
more than 20 entries each. As usual. 
the fair was taken advantage of by 
the politicians, and candidaies of the 
several parties attended on different 
days. The Pennsylvania state health 
department and the state department 
of labor and industry had displays. 
On the opening day school children 
from points in Lebanon county were 
in attendance 








State Fairs and Expositions 


Alabama, Birmingham ......... S 28-0 10 
Arkansas, Hot Springs..... N 16-21 
British Columbia, N Westminster § 29-0 3 
California, Sacramento .. -$ 12-19 
Canadian national, Toronto, Ont. A 29- S14 











Colorado, National western stock 
show, Denver, ......... nes 17-23, ’15 
Colorado, Pueblo Pie vis a -S 14-19 
Connecticut. Berlin ............. S$ 23-27 
Delaware, Mtl ty spe ee Sse ee + Be S$ 8-11 
Geena, MIRGOE os. «2. Se wwe cereces N 3-13 
Idaho intermountain, Boise an ne S 28-03 
Illinois, International live stock expo- 
sition, U S yards, Chicago, Ill N 28-D5 
Interstate live stock, Sioux _ Oly, 
ik aR Rag SET oar we S 21-26 
Tilinois, Springfield sented steel S$ 18-26 
Indiana, Indianapolis ............ $ 7-11 
International live stock, bee 
eae october vcocsestt ane & 
Iowa, Des Moines..-..--- A 26-S 3 
Louisiana, Shreveport ..-N 4-11 
Kansas, Topeka -....... 14-19 
Massachusetts. Brockton’ 29-6 2 
Maine, Lewiston ....... ‘ S$ .7-10 
Maryland, Hagerstown ... 13-16 
TB aa S$ 7-18 
Minnesota, Hamline weet fo} | 
Mississippi. Jackson ..... O 26-31 
Missouri, American royal live ‘stock 
show, Kansas eee N 16-24 
Missouri, OGRE oc .kcetesdes S 26-0 2 
Montana, Helena . S 21-26 
National dairy show, Chicago, ‘mM O 22-31 
Nebraska, Lincoln ..........++.+-. S 7-11 
New Jersey, Trenton.......... S 28-0 2 
New York, Syracuse ........... A 31-S5 
North Carolina, Raleigh........ O 19-24 
ee, RUD 6 vn <a tows asses A 31-S4 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma City.. S 22-03 
Oremon, GIO. 0... ce meses S$ 28-03 
South Carolina, Columbia..... .-O 26-31 
South Dakota. Huron...... . §$ 14-17 
Southern States Pan- American. New 
Orleans, La ..-N 8, °14-A 18, °15 
Tennessee, Memphis nt oe ete .-S 26-0 3 
Texas, Dallas .. SCION 1 
Texas cotton palace, Waco ..O31-N 15 
Utah. Salt Lake City ...........05-10 
Vancouver, B C, Vancouver eee yx 
Vermont, White River Junction. § 15-18 
Virginia, Richmond ae - 06-10 
Washington, Spokane .. . 8 12-20 
West Michigan, Grand Rapids......$ 1-7 
West Virginia, Wheeling. ee 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee ..... -..§ 14-18 
Wyoming, Cheyenne ........ . 8 29-0 2 





County and Local Fair Dates 


Hocking, Logan. § 30-0 3 
Jefferson, Smithfield 


~25 
Adams, West Unio®. 11 Lake. Painesville, § 8-11 


Allen. : S 29-0 2 Licking, onemet eee 
Brown, Conpuiewa, 0 iaces. Toledo, S$ 7-12 
. ming, 

Butler. Hamilton 0 6-9 a —*s 8-11 

Carroll. Carroiiton, 0 6-9 Marion. S 21-25 

Columbiana, une, . 1" Medina. S 15-17 

e er a or | Meigs, Rock Springs. audi 

Crawford, Bucyrus, Miami, Troy, S 21-25 

Defiance, Hickerfite, és Weg ecietate ‘Ss 7-11 

Ostaware. 2 oll, 16-1 “13 oem MeConnetsriite 8 

ie. Mi 

Fairfeld. “Tancenge ape oe t ae 3 os 
Aven 8 bs 

Franktin, Columbus. ulding RES $183 

3 15-18 Poe New Lexington. 

Wauseon, ae am | § 23-25 

Preble, Eaton, 8S 38-0 2 

Geaugs, Burton. S 1-4 Portage, Ravenna, 8 1-4 

Guernsey, a a 0 6-10 

eee F 5.90.2 

Harrison, Cadiz, 8 30-0 2 i.e 29-95 
St 














' @did the same. 





OU remember the old story of the talents. 

went out and used his to his profit. A second man 
But the man who had been given 
but one talent buried his, and, of course, dia not 
add to the value of his gift. When later these men 
made their report, the two that had shown enter. 


One man 


: prise were rewarded with extra taients, and he who 
had failed to use even the one that had been given him had that 


one taken away. 


Life is a problem of work. The men who have succeeded 
have seized opportunities as they came along. The talents of the 


story were opportunities. 


The man having been given the most 
talents ‘simply utilized such opportunities as appeared 


The man 


of one talent had one opportunity, but this he did not grasp, so 


he failed. 


Not only did he fail, but he lost the respect of his 
superior and of his friends and neighbors. 


In farming, ever) 


field of endeavor has in every corner an opportunity for improve- 
ment and profit waiting to be grasped and utilized. 


American Agriculturist, among the many things it does, con- 
stantly points out opportunities that may be carried home and 


used in the upbuiJding of American farm homes. 
We seek to tell of a man’s success in clear words in 


kept hid. 


No secret is 


order that all may profit in learning of what has been dene and 


how it was done. 


In the coming months there will appear in the Old Reliable 
the best reports of the best methods in all lines of agriculture 
that we believe have ever appeared in any farm magazine. in 
the list below a few of these are mentioned. It is certain that 
in each there will be found one or more suggestions of such help- 
fulness as to mean a real opportunity of profit to every reader. 
He who fails to read buries his talent, but he who studies what 
others do keeps his talents active; and, behold, his possessions 
are doubled because he knows how to use every opportunity as 


it appears. 


Some Things for Coming Months 


A Long Island Farmer Who Does 
Things How H. R. Talmadge 
has made potatoes turn into 
gold. 


What Ground Lime Did. C. R. 
Weidile of Pennsylvania tells of 
the results that lime brought to 
him. 

Combining Hens and Cows How 
oO. . Mapes of New York has 
done this with great success. 


Truck and Poultry a Good Combi- 
nation What a New Jersey 
farmer accomplishes with as- 
Paragus, hens and turkeys. 


Perseverance brings Farm Suc- 
cess Poor immigrant farm hand 
acquires valuable farm through 
good work and economy. 


Famous Kent Island Goose Indus- 
try. Methods ptacticed and ex- 
tent of business discussed by 
Cc. S. Tanner, a leading grower. 


Producing Milk for Local Custom- 
ers How H J. Karpinski 
handles aranteed milk for 
house to house delivery. 


Where Apples are Honored. A de- 
scription of a famous Pennsy!l- 
vania district, with methods of 
— and harvesting fully 
tol 

Improving Corn by Selection. The 
plain story of a plain New Jer- 
sey farmer. 


Old Reliable Covers All the 
Agricultural News 


You get in American Agricultur- 
ist news of the county. You get 
this news at once—not weeks after 
it happened The leading fairs 
are reported. farmers’ organiza- 
tions, agricultural boards, field 
meetings, granges. clubs—every- 
thine dealing with farming and 
farm people. American Agricultur- 
ist is the farm farmep. 


Household and Family Features 


This fournal for 72 years has 
been the great farm home weekly 
of this land Its household and 
family features have been an in- 
spiration to millions of people, 
young and old. In the coming 
year boys and girls. wives and 
mothers, and even .the men folk 
will find each week something of 
striking interest. entertainment 
and general information All in 
all. the editors believe that the 
coming season is to be the best 
in our history. We ask your help, 
your suggestions, your support. 


Home Betterment Number 


The first issue in October fea- 
tures the home. Pians for a well- 
built $5000 ‘farmhouse, also a 
$1500 cottage. Page of good and 
bad furniture. Interior decoration. 
A real home betterment sto 
Labor-saving devices. Innumera 
other strong features. 


Young Couple Succeed on Mary 
land Parm. Groom 19 and Bride 
17 pay down only $500 on $3000 
farm. How they made good 


Marketing the Grape Crop of De!- 
aware Details of J F. Moore's 
methods freely laid before read- 
ers. 

Pennsylvania's Greatest Cherry 
Farm C. K. Sober’s methods in 
the 3000-tree orchard inspiring 
to growers of all tree fruits. 


Accomplishments of Live Farmers’ 
Club. Farming greatly improved 
in consequence of club's activity 


Peach Industry of Ottawa County, 
Ohio. R.A Gill shows why his 
Section specially favors. the 
peach and why growers are 
remarkably successful in selling 


Making and Uses of Powdered 
Milk. Large central New York 
factory pleases farmers who sel! 
milk to it Wonderful growth 
of demand for product. 


Institute Lecturer Successful 
Farmer. C. W. Row’s partner- 
ship plan and general farming 
methods inspiring to young men 
tempted to leave the farm. 


bg Products for Quality Mar- 
kets Negro servant develops 
poultry plant to high efficienc: 
and profitableness. 


Many Departments for the 
Many Things 


Are you interested In Dairying 
Fruit Growing, Poultry, Vegeta- 
bles, Bees, Crops, Soils, Animals 
Feeding and Breeding Live Stock, 
Commercial Agriculture, Crop Ke- 
ports. Markets? To each of these 
and many other topics regular de- 
partments are devoted in which 
the latest findings are recorded. 
questions answered and helpfu! 
suggestions made Watch the par- 
ticular department in which you 
are especially interested 


The War and Farm Values 


The serious war in Europe has 
brought and is bringing marked 
changes in the world’s commerce 
This affects in no Small degre 
agriculture in the United States 
Henceforth it is among the pre) 
abilities that this country wil! do 
more than ever before in the pro- 
duction of staple and special crons 
and the converting of these into 
food products: not only for dome-- 
tic consumption, but for tiie 
widening outlet to South Americ’ 
to the Orient and to Europe. In 
this new movement, American 
Agriculturist has been at the ver) 
forefront from the outbreak of the 

war In the weeks ahead its 
pages will closely follow world- 
wide t conditions and — 
bearing on the business of th 
American farmer. 
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a rents Canal 


‘S 1-4 
Warren, 
°s'6-1 
Union. Marysville, s7 £y 
Yen Lebanon, § 15-18 
; ta, 
Washington. wes 
0 6-9 
$'8-12 
Green 
Wood, Bowling Gre, «18 


San- 
wyandot, Upper S 15-18 


wavne, Wooster. 
Williams. 


Pennsylvania 


érsville, 
Adams. Big! D 1-4 


$ 22-25 
Armstrong, Apollo, 3 5 
Bea ve 


Armstrong. Dayton 


8 
Bedfo ord, 
Berks, Reading, 5 8-11 
Blair, Hollidayaburg. 


Bradford, 
Bradford, 
xs, Perkasie, S i6. 
— Quakertown, S 4 
Cambria, Carrolitown, 


Emportum. 
s 


Troy. *S 
Ww yalusing. 


Cameron, 
Carbon, Lehighton. 


S 29-0 2 
Center, Center Ball 
Chester 


Chcster, 


Giarion 
Qearfield, 


8-11 


12-18 
Oxford. S 23-25 
West Chester 
15-18 
g 22-25 
Du Bois. 
§ 29-0 2 
Columbia, Bloomsburg. 
a Exposition 
15-18 
Crawford, Titus, 
Cumberland, Neda are 
Grove, 
Camberiand, Carlisle, 


Dauphin, eres 


Dauphin. Gratz, S 22- 
Elk, St Marys, s i: “4 
Erie, Wattsburg, S 8- ul 
Erie. Corry Ss 
Greene, Carmichaele, z 


22-25 


Boonie, 8 11 
Afton. $8 $11 
Cape “Sid 
Cattaraugus. Little 

Vi 8 7-11 


Chautauqua, Dunkirk. 


8 1-4 
Chemung, Ejmira, § 7-11 
Clinton, ee = 
Columbia, Chatham, ; 


§ f-l1 
Cobleskill, S$ 21-25 

S$ 22-25 
Delaware. Delhi. 8 8-10 
Delaware, Walton, 5S 1-4 
Dryden, S$ 8-11 
Dundee, S 28-01 
Dutchess, Poughkeepsie, 

S 7-11 
Erie. Hamburg, S 22-25 
Franklin. Malone S 15-18 
Genesee tavia. S 16-19 
Gorham agri soc, 

Reeds Corners, 0 1-3 
Herkimer S 7-10 
Iroquois Cat nee 

Resertation S$ 15-18 


Livington. Hemlock, O 1-3 
Madison, Brookfield. 

S 21-24 
Monroe, Brockport. S 2-5 
Montgomery, Fonda, 


S 29-0 8 
Morris. S 29-0 1 
Nasstu. § 15-18 
Newark. S$ 10-12 
Niagara, Lockport. 

A_ 25-29 
Ogdensburg, A 31-8 4 
Olean, § 7-11 
Oneida. Rome. S 22-24 
Oneonta, 8S 14-17 
Ontario, Canandaigua. 

S&S 17-19 
Ontario. Naples, 8S 10-12 
Orleans. Albion. § 9-12 
oO ‘ooperstown. 

S 22-24 
Potsdam S 8-11 
Putnam. Carmel, S&S 1-4 


Queens. Mineola 8S 22-26 
Richmond, Dongan r_e 
Rochester. S719 
Rockland Orangeburg. 

-11 


Rockland. New City, 
A 31-33 

St Lawrence. Canton 
S 15-18 


Schuyler, Watkins S 8-11 
Seneca Waterloo S 10-12 
Steuben. Bath S$ 22-25 
Steuben. Troupsburg. 


S$ 1-5 
Suffolk Riverhead S as | 
Tioga. Owego. 
Tompkins, Ithaca is. is 
Vernon, 59-0 01 


Indiana *s 8-11 Warren, Warrensburg. 
Jefferson, Punxsutawney. 
15-1 Washington, Hudson 
Juniata, Port Royal, Falls S &-11 
S$ 8-1i Wayne. Palmyra. s 24-28 
Lancaster, S 29-0 2 Wellsville 
Lawrence, Poles, ~~ Westchester. Mt Kisco, 5 
eee 0 l- 
Lebanon, N 13-14 Yates, Penn Yan, 
Lehigh, Allentown. 8 15-18 
S 22-25 White Plains, 16-19 
Lycoming, Hughesville, 
0 13-16 West Virginia 
Mercer, Stoneboro. S 5-11 
Merce § 15-17 Wheeling S 8-12 
ieanee. Stroudsburg. Fairmont. S 16-19 
arksburg. 8 1-4 
Montgomery, Pottstown. Pennsboro. A 26- 
1-4 Parkersburg. S 23-26 
Northampton, Nazareih, Buckhannon, & 8-11 
15-18 ns, 8 30-0 2 
Northumberland, Sonon 
S$ 29-0 
Perry. Newport, O 13-16 Kentucky 
Philadelphia, Bertienl. 
tural Hall, N 3-6 Campbell, Alexandria, 
van, Forksville. 1-5 
S$ 29-0 1 Knox, Barbourville. 
Susquehanna, Montrose. — 2-4 
15-17 Berea, Berea. J 29-81 
Susquehanna, Harford. Todd. Elkton. S 24-26 
-10 Todd Co Col, Elkton, 
Susquebanna, Lawton. O 1-8 
§ 2-3 Falmouth, Falmouth, 
Tioga, Westfield. S 8-11 S 9-12 
Tioga. Mansfield, S 15-18 North Ky, Florence. 
Union, Lewisburg. S 22-25 A 27-29 
Washington, Burgette- Simpson, Franklin, 
wn, 29-0 1 ~ S 3-6 
Washington, Arden Glasgow. Giieove. 
1-4 8S 30-0 3 
Wayne. Honesdale, 0 5-8 Pennyroval 
Westmoreland, Young- Hopkinsville, S 29-0 3 
wood, 8 8-12 Horse ve, 
Wyoming, Tunkhannock. S$ 23-26 
8S 15-18 Montgomery 
York, 5-9 Mt Sterling, J 21-28 
York, Hanover S 15-19 Calloway, Murray 
York, New Freedom. 7-10 
S 23-24 Paducah. Paducah. O 6-0 
Allen, Scottsville, S 10-12 
New York Somerset. Somerset, S 1-4 
Tompkinsville. 
Allegany, Angelica. kinsville. 8 2-5 
15-18 Capitol, Frankfort, S 1-4 
Binghamton, S$ 29-0 2 Fulton, Fulton, 8 1-6 
/ | 
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— oe i iva’ 
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Money-Saving Green- 
house Bridge 


The diagram shows an original device in use by Eugene Peck of Bris- 
tol county, Mass, in his greenhouse to do away with aisles 
His house is 54 feet wide and would require four alleys 
length. This 


the center, 


the entire 300 feet 
worth about $600 annually, The bridge cost but a fraction of this. 
study of diagram will show construction. At each side of house is a metal 
track, 1, k&. From this is suspended a bridge by means of rope and pulley, 

h. The gas pipe, gg, serves as a windlass to raise and lower bridge. 
Strength to the bridge span is added by truss, c. 
pres. at a time. 


allowed on 


done inne ee 





i ie i See 







in 


All plant: 
And all the space 
cae bopring by many gardeners. The house is so 
there are _? central posts to interfere. 


Ney = = Ga. Ae 


Scott County, Coe Pa 


S$ 8-20 Interstate Fair “ev 
West Ky, Mayfield, Lynchburs, “Ss a8-0 2 
A 26-29 Smythe County, eee » 
Virginia Henry County © 90% 
Southside Va Feir, 
Mechlenburg County, Petersburg. O 13-16 
Cc City, S 28-0 2 Shenandoah Valley, 
Danrilie Fair Assn. Lee County. Jonesville, 
ville. 0 13-17 $ 23-26 
Agri Fair Assn, Russel} County, Lebanon, 
poria 20-33 0 1-3 
Galax Fair Assn, Galax, Amherst County, 
Ss uy Amherst, S$ 23-25 





Coming Events 
American good roads congress. Atlanta, i 3 © 18-26 
National put eae asen, 1 Wille, . O 28-30 


Am soc 28- 
Northwestern road congress, ‘Milwaukee. Wis, Oct 23-31 
Indiana apple show, Indianapolis. Nov 18-24 
Pacific ~ a L S$ exposition, North 


Portland. Dee 7-12 

Intertattonal” “irrigation congress, Calgary, 

A Oct 5-9 
National dairy show. Chicago, a 23-31 


Iaternationa!l congress of farm women, Wichita. Kan. 


14-17 

National grange, Wilmington, Del. Nov 11-14 
Internationa] live tock exposition, Chicago. Ill. 
Nov 28-Dec 5 

International’ dry farming congress, Wichita. Kan. 


Oct 7-17 
Farmers’ national congress, Ft Worth, Tex, Oct ge-17 
Mo Exper Sta Laying Contest begins ° -Nov 
Ninth Tenn State Fair Poultry ew, ‘Nashville. 
Nationa) Spokane, Wash, Nov 16-21 
Assn of American agri col and exp sia, Wash- 
ington ov 11-13 


N 
American highway assp, Atlanta, Ga, Nov 9-14 
Sectional Farm Meetings 


Allegany county pomona, Birdsall, N Y, Sept 9-10 

National dairy show, Chicago. Oct. 22-381 
Holsiein-Friesian assn of America. Met 26 
Men in charge of cow testing assns, Oct 
Nationa] pouitry, butter and egg assn, Oct 26-27 
Pe a milk dealers’ assn. t 26-27 
merican assv a a santer manufacturers Oct 27 
“abe breeders* ct 27 


Conference, secreiaries | state dairymen’s assne 


Oct 27 
Official dairy instructors’ assn. Oct 27 
National dairy school alumni assn, Oct 27-29 
National dairy union. Oct 28 
American dairy farmers’ asso Oct 28 
Council of the national dairy’ show. Oct 28 


National assn of creamery managers and re. : 


merican Jersey cattle club, Oct 28 

airy and farm press editors, Oct. 28 

National assn of ice cream manufacturers. Oct 28-30 

International assn of dairy and milk inepectore, 
ict 


23-24 
American Guernsey cattle club, 29 
Congress of marketing, Oct 29 
Milk producers’ assn. Oct 80 
National dairy herdsman’s Oct 81 
Kanawha (o farm bureau annual ‘exhibit, Charles- 
. Oct 29-31 
Second exhibition of Greater Newark Pouliry and 
pigeon association, Newark © 14-19 
N J estate hort soc. New Brunswick, N J, Dec 8-9 


Annual meeting N Y 
Rochester. N Y¥ 

N Y estate col_of agri’ First term opens 
Second term opens Feb 6. 1915; winter course. 
Nov 18-Feb 12; farmers’ week. Feb 8-18 

Apple show and home-coming week, Ironton, O, 

Sept 14-19 

N_Y etate dairvmen’s assn annual meeting, 
Rochester. } Deo 15-18 

Philadeiphia county fair. Byberry. Pa. Sept 7-12 

a Center Co Farmers’ Day, State College 


siaie dairymen’s assD. 
Dec 15-18 
Sept. 24; 


a. ug 
Pa cirguit of fall fairs, Butler. Pa Aug 24-28 
Pa circuit of fall fairs. Waynesburg, Pa, Aug 24-28 
Williams grove granger’s picnic, Williams 


Grove. Ta, 
Grange picnic. Washington, Pa 


Aug 31-Sept 4 
Aug 31-Sept 4 


Grange picnics, Towanda. Pa. Sept 7-11 
Grange picnic, Goingwood. Pa, Sept 7-11 
Grange picnic, Montrose, Pa, Sept 14-18 
Grange picnic, Mercer. Pa, Sept 14-18 
Grange picnic. Lewis! . Pa, Sept 21-25 
Grange picnic, Dayton, Pa, Sept 21-25 
Grange picnic, Milton, Pa, Sept 28-Oct 2 
Grange picnic, Duncanville. Pa, Sept 28-Oct 2 
Grange picnic, Bloomsb Pa, Oct 5-9 
Grange picnic, Bedford. . Oct 5-9 
Grange picnic, Hughesville, Pa, Oct 12-16 
Grange picnic, Newport, Pa. Oct 12-16 
ay staie fair. (Columbus. Aug 31-Sept 5 

New York state fair Syracuse. Aug 31-Sept 5 
Saratoga ccounty agri soc summer meeting, 

Ballston Aug 24-28 


W Va state fair, Wheeling. Sept 7-11 
Conference of incorporated YA “co-operative assn 
New York 15 





state. Utica. N Y,. Dec "4 
Farmers’ fall a Chilicothe. 0. Sept 21-26 
Pa fruit growers’ assn, Bendereville. Dec 16-18 
nome, 7 Ve. gee omen, J 22-4 23 
Paterson, N J, poultry Nov 18-21 
ag = J fruit growers’ x. Williamsport, Pa, Aug 29 
New Oak Park, Greenfield. : 25-37 
Farmers’ picinic, Clementon park, Camden, N , me or 
Monmouth county fair, Red Bank, N J, Sept 4-8 
Somerset hills fair, Fan Hills, N J, oes 16-19 
tatgeiote fair, Trento q, pt 29-Oct 8 
NYCRR and N Y¥ ¢tata col of agri co-operative 
fruit pad Rf train, . $s 
Pleasant Hill grange, Upper Co. Md. 
Cumberland ep | runner club, third med master 
ing. Syracuse, Bs Sept 1 
we — 1.4 fall opening a 87) 
Comty ‘fats, Union Co, Pa, Sept 22-26 
Pa state college opens at state college, Pa, Sept 16 
Winter couress at Pa state college open, Dec 2 
‘armers’ ik at Pa state college. Deo 29 —_ 3 


Del state collese opens xy Newark 
Fall term N Y etate college of agri, at Ithaca, 


opens, Sept 21 
Farmers’ short course, Morgantown, W Va. 


Jan 5-Mar 12 
town, W Va, Jan 4-9 


—— SS NY, Feb 9-15 


Morgan 
Farmers’ week, Ithaca, 


through 


makes 1200 feet of space, 


A 


Not over four men are 
, hoeing and harvesting are . 
D the house used to advan- 
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Working for Better Milk 
One of the mést practical fdrm 
dairies of the country is owned by Hon 
F. W. Sessions of Oneida county, N Y. 
Mr Sessions has a large herd of pure- 
bred Holstein and Jersey cows and dis- 
poses of the entire milk supply to the 
Utica trade, The farm is run strictly 
as a busingss proposition and careful 
thought is given to every detail. For 
many years Utica has had a rather low 
grade of milk. The infant: mortality 
there has been rather large. To meet 
the needs, Mr Sessions has sought to 
provide the best sort of milk obtain- 
able. Under his careful methods milk 
is produced often with no bacteria 
present atall. When milking the milk 
is drawn into covered pails. The milk 
is then rapidly strained through very 
fine cheese cloth and cooled quickly to 
a low temperature. The entire product 
of the dairy is bottled and sent out in 
such, 

At this farm no difficulty is encoun- 
tered at all in having the milk kept 
pure and sweet for a week. At a re- 
cent conference at this farm, guests 
were given milk accompanied with the 
statement that the milk was four days 
old. It was just as fresh as when first 
collected. The cows are carefully 
washed and groomed and even the 
smallest details attended to in having 
them thoroughly clean. One feature 
introduced on the Kenotin farm, 
owned by Mr Sessions, is a vacuum 
cleaner which is run over the cows, 
gathers up the loose hair, dandruff, 
dust and dirt from their sides, thus 
removing it from the barn. This 
vacuum cleaner is also very useful in 
removing dust, dirt and cobwebs from 
the stable. 

The milkers are as carefully 
groomed as the herd. Their hands 
never touch the milk or cream and are 
thoroughly washed before and after 
each milking. Metal stools are used 
and even these are thoroughly steri- 
lized. Before and after each milking 
the udders of the cows are washed. By 
such methods the barns, cows and 
workers are always clean. with possi- 
bilities of contaminating the milk from 
outside sources reduced to a minimum. 
Of course milk produced under these 
conditions could not possibly be sold at 
current prices, 2% to 3 cents a quart. 
The high merit of the product insures 
a steady and continuous demand, and 
the same is sold at prices commen. 
Ssurate with the labor and energies ex- 
pended in its production. 





Since war began the wholesale 
price of carbolic acid has jumped from 
11 cents per pound to 33 cents. cream 
of tartar from 30 cents to 60 cents, 
tartaric acid from 30 cents to .75 
cents. Potash salts which come from 
Germany are very scarce. Exports of 
potash have been forbidden by the 
German government. Gum camphor 
has advanced from 50 cents per 
pound to $1.40. Block tin which sold 
in July at 30% cents per pound ad- 
vanced to 85 cents. 





Scarcity of imported dyes has 
caused a demand for the old-fash- 
ioned vegetable dyes. Only an old 
woman here and there remembers 
how these vegetable dyes are made. 
and such. may now turn an honest 
penny. 








LESS MEAT 
Advice of Family Physician 


Formerly people thought meat nec- 
essary for strength and muscular vigor. 

The man who worked hard was sup- 
posed to require meat two or three 
times a day. Science has found out 
differently, 

It is now a common thing for the 
family physician to order less meat, as 
in the following letter from a N. Y. 
man: 

“IT had suffered for years with dys- 
pepsia and nervousness. My physician 
advised me to eat less meat and 
greasy foods generally. I tried several 
things to take the place of my usual 
breakfast of chops, fried potatoes, etc.., 
but got no relief until I tried Grape- 
Nuts food. 

“After using Grape-Nuts for the 
cereal part of my meals for two years, 
I am now a well man. Grape-Nuts 
benefited my health far more than the 
medicine I had taken before. 

“My wife and children are healthier 
than they had been for years, and we 
are a very happy family, largely due 
to Grape-Nuts. 

“We have been So much benefited by 
Grape-Nuts that it would be ungrate- 
ful not to acknowledge it.” 

Name given by Postum Co., 
Creek. Mich. Read 
Welliville,” in pkgs. 
son.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
One appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true and full of human 


Battle 
“The Road to 
“There’s a Rea- 
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need the Excelsior engine on your farm 
ou go Without et you La losing ~ ay | 


YOU You do 

have to take our word fo: an engine subject 

faction If you do not find it isthe best engine and t the b 

money- — ry ow saw, send it back tous If after tale 

you find ft is the best engine you ever used. keep &. You c 

pay al! cash or half eash and the balance - 1 ~ ce ya one 

year You do not have to psy a penny | 

not have to sign any motes unti) yon are Sure that the engine is 

- ‘ing we claim ou will tell us the size ad yor 
and when you me. it. alen the size of your farm, w 

make you an interesting pr +} — somet — that will save 

you money Send today for catalog and oth rmation. , 

Deo Not Delay. Act Sean 


A. CONSOLIDATED GASOLINE ENGINE C 

202 Fulton Street New York & 
GRAI N D RILL 
c~at YORK FORCE reEee —. © 
tness with strength. — ¢ 


No complex gearing “ay to get Ay of ore ol 
pe Fully 
Easily ; 


















Alfalfa Seed 


Our choice American crown seed should be 
eown during August and September. 


Crimson Clover 


Great soi} improver. early green food, hay and 
grazing 


Winter Vetch 


Genuine “Vicia Villosa.”’ the only reliable 
Vetch for Fall sowing Excellent cover crop, 
hay and green manure 


Special Leaflets F: ree 


Write for leaflet. sample and price of seed 
neemet, also price for any other Farm Seeds 
es 


Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


POTATO DIGGERS 


The American Line 
Two styles—threeo sizes. 
Steel construc 
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SEED WHEAT 


Gypsy Wheat grown on Woodland 
Farm produced 41 bushels per acre, 
absolutely pure and clean. 

THE WING SEED COMPANY 
Box 531, Mechanicsburg, O. 


i Pa 


es 





















REES atHalfAgents Prices 
sehr; ae aci re arn 


Patek, 4 Four, $08; $7.98 | Sosres? sore 188: SRS 
free Cotalos and sond Wet of wants aS 


THE WRLIAM } REMLY MURS-RIES 27 Ossian Street, t, Caneel, t 
Originators of “Trees at Half Agents Price 





LIMITED quantity of very fine St. Lou's 





Prize and pesee R ater eat at 
$1 50 per bushel. O.B Batavia. N Y 
One pound bags extra at ro cents each. Wheat 


is well, cleaned and will make excellent seed. 
Yielded from 38 to 40 bushels per acre 


HICKOX RUMSEY CO.. Inc.. Batavia, N. Y- 
ORDER 


now" RAW GROUND LIME 


for your wheat and rye fields and for 4 
top dressing meadows. 


F. E. Conley Lime & Fertilizer Co., Dept."B,” Utica, N. Be 
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Teatenack Registered United States Patent Office 
ti - WHREELY 
amet offhos ringfield, Maes , a ss0ond-clase snall matter. 
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7 ANCES—It is our custom to atetiaies 
“deen to such of our snbsertbers as find it in- 
% fo renew at expiration ies you do not 
2 t “yuh A subscription continued after expiration, please 
CHANGE IN ADDRESS— should be 


Subscribers 
_ ,@ute to give their old as well as. their new address. 
4 PE? Sod Fg ak RATES Pitty tents per agate line 
~ Loge each insertign. 


each subscriber to Orange 
eats i apap wo vely guarantes, 

if. his paid-ln-advance subscription, 
is wed in our columns un- 
believe that any subscriber can safely do 
with the advertiser and we agree to make 


“Rood 

~  -, ‘trtigting any such advertiser who may prove to be a 

: $ te swindler. but we do not undertake to adjust 
Pa | differences between subscribers and responsible 
ee Neither will we be ble for claims 


“+ ‘er receive p 1s pen To take ad- 
Bs > Santage of this gilarantee, wriften complain must be 
Be ers made to the publishers within one week from date of 


. wily unsatisfactory transaction,. wiih proofs of the 

¢ le and loss. and within one month from the 

ppeared. and the sub- 

~ecriber must prove that in writing to the advertiser 
he said: 


rt few in the oid reliable Orange Judd 
American Roricultarist. 32 
' Always address our NEW YORK City headquarters. 


‘ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

' NEW YORK ~ CHICAGO 

“BIS Fourth Avenue ~1518-26 Michigan Bivd Bidg 


CHARLES WM BURKETT, Editor 


:  neagrgnateiatriny LAST WEEK 
poe iculturi 
Orange J ud ‘Weeklies 
i} he Northwest 
‘ Orange. ree Farmer of Chicago for Cen- 
-ggutiorn Ya rming of Atlanta for the South. 
tor tha at mestead of Springfield 


498,620 


129,550 
360,070 
for 
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Week Ending August 29, 1914 





-- More Pay for Sugar Beets NOW 
' *. Golden days have come to sugar! Its 
price has nearly doubled within a for:- 
night. This advance may be main- 
tained, because stocks of old sugar are 
well nigh exhausted and the world's 
crop of 1914 may be reduced one-third 
or more by war's interference with the 
beet sugar industry in Europe, 

~ Beet sugar factories in America con- 
tracted last winter with growers for 
‘the: 1914 crop now about to be har- 
bine pretio at prices somewhat less than in 
evious years. Growers accepted the 
ction in an effort to meet the fac- 
: ries. more than half way in adjust- 
: jhe ie business to the lower tariff and 

to free trade in 1916, 

. But now that the fortunes of war 
x have doubled the price of sugar, this 
~ + ‘means to more than QUADRUPLE the 
~~~ PROFITS of the beet sugar FAC- 
me. .cs DORY, 
"The only right course for the fac- 
_ tories to take, therefore, is forthwith 
,to announce that they will share these 
“extra profits with their beet growers, 
is should be done up to the point 
that returns growers 50% over and 
- @bovée the existing contract price. If 
+ the present price is say $5 a ton, let 
factory . give half its extra 
bfit to growers until they get $7.50 
ton! 
~“Byen this will enable the factory to 
eD more than half the extra war 
pofit. 
' The factories should do this VOL- 
TARILY, and at once, 








traged that the domestic sugar in- 
y¥ may be destroyed later by un- 

ble laws. 
ee erratic, wisdom and justice 
mi: > to support the above plan for 
fairly with beet growers the 
seid that--has come ‘o. 
ee farmers will 
“by increased 
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The Way Out Made Easy 


The acceptance is a credit instru- 
ment much employed abroad, the use 
of which in the United States would be 
helpful, especially at this time. - The 
federal reserve law authorizes national 
banks to discount acceptances tn the 
export. trade, and congress is how 
wisely asked to legalize similar use of 
acceptances in domestic business: Here 


8 an tee oe ies of 
the Phillppines and 





t -is-how it may work-out: 


The producer sells say 10 bales of 
cotton to the mill which is to manudu- 
facture same into finished cloth. The 
price being 12 cents a pound: the pro- 
ducer presents his bill for $600 to the 
mill, marked ‘“‘to be paid in- 90 days 
from date with interest at 6%." ~The 
mill's treasurer stamps the bill “ac- 
cepted” and signs it, thus:showing that 
the mill guarantees to pay the claim 
at maturity. Now.the producer who 
holds this acceptance, deposits same in 
his bank as security for a loan or 
credit of say $550 at as low a rate of 
irterest «as possible.. The ‘producer 
then checks against; this credit-in pay- 
ment of sums he owes. ‘By the time 
the original bill is due, the mill: has 
sold its goods and: collected therefor, 
and pays the bill at maturity, which 
wipes out the producer’s obligation at 
the bank and leaves the balance of $50 
to his credit. 

How much better this method than 
the present roundabout system of notes 
and certificates, which unnecessarily 
multiply debts based on produce or 
merchandise, restrict business and in- 
crease expense. 

In the present interrupted state of 
our export trade, however, bankers 
fear that foreign buyers may not be 
able to meet their acceptances when 
due. This is especially true of the 
newer trade with Asia, South América 
and Africa—a trade that now offers 
such. opportunities to the ‘United 
States. Therefore,. banks are afraid to 
advance money thereon, unless at so 
high a rate (to cover the risk) as to 
make the money too dear to our do- 
mestic producers, manufacturers or ex- 
pcrters, 

Now let the United States govern- 
ment guarantee prime acceptance in 
the. export trade, and the problem is 
solved here as it has been solved al- 
ready in England’s domestic and for- 
eign trade by the British government’s 
guarantee this. month of prime bills 
“accepted” by the Bank of England. 
Something akin to this has gone into 
effect already between the United 
States and Argentina, whereby both 
governments honor drafts in payment 
for goods bought of the other. 
Our government is in a position to en- 
force collections in foreign countries, 
and therefore assumes only slight risk 
under its guarantee. All details of the 
system could be worked out by the 
federal reserve board, in such a way as 
to insure fair dealing and fair prices 
all around. This would do at once 
more for our foreign trade than years 


‘of theory or politics! 


In the case of cotton the regulations 
would provide for the government 
guarantee of acceptances for finished 
goods exported upon terms slightly 
more advantageous than upon raw 
cotton, provided a fair price (say 12 
cents) had been paid for the’ cotton 
used in such goods. This would en- 
able American cotton mills to.run day 
and night in making goods for the 
foreign trade from the surplus of cot- 
tcn which may not be exported ‘ag 
usual this season to England and Eu- 


rope. The resulting benefits, imme- 
diate and ‘permanent, are beyond 
measure, 


The same principle may be applied to 
the export trade in other raw material, 
foodstuffs and manufactures, whether 
from farm or factory. Thus with- 
out special privilege to agriculture or 
to any other industry, the whole situa. 
tion will be straightened out forthwith, 
exports will receive an impulse that 
may become permanent, and all do- 
mestic business likewise will - enjoy 
healthy activity. 

Supplement this with the new inter- 
national clearing house at New York, 
with branches at other cities under fed- 
éral administration and control. There 
must be ‘“‘matched”’ all selling and byy- 
ing orders for the foreign trade, so that 
only balaneés will remain to be paid 
for by the import.or export of gold. 
This simply applies to foreign trade 
the clearing house principle used by 
banks; in. every “American city to the 
universal benefit of the public. Cus- 


“ton houses would only heed to enlarge 
their activities, much as the postoffice 


pA De edrdlgr 
‘te care for all the jaaspcngtt 
- involved. Not more 1 






but rather these better 5 Baw a 
the interchange of commodities and 
the swapping of the values or credits 
represented thereby. 


The whole idea can be put inté ef-- 


fect within 30 days if congress acts 
promptly. It will er in at once a 
period of agricultural and industrial 
prosperity at home, and of American 
trade supremacy abroad, that other- 
wise may not be accomplished within 
a@ generation! 


Seeing the Fair 

How can one get thé most out of the 
state fair? Let us answer by two in- 
stances. Farmer Blank and Farmer 
Dash are neighbors who live about 100 
miles from Syracuse. Neither had been 
tosthe state fair, but last fall decided 
to go and take their wives. Blank left 
and returned home by the excursion 
train which took about three hours on 
the road eath way.’ To get his chores 
done in time to catch it he had to rise 
at 4 o’clock. He arrived home at mid- 
night—fagged out. On the fair grounds 
he and his wife kept together, each 
going to see things of special interest 
to the other but losing valuable time 
thereby; for the wife was not inter- 
ested in the farm machinery nor ths 
husband in domestic exhibits. Next 
day they could only say that they had 
“done” the fair. 

Dash and his wife made definite 
plans before leaving home as to what 
they wanted to do at the fair. They 
went onthe regular express train which 
makes only two stops and takes nearly 
an hour less time on the road than 
did the excursion train. They had din- 
ner before going to the grounds, kept 
tegether while visiting the departments 
in which both were interested—fruit, 
vegetables, flowers and. poultry—but 
separated so the wife could see the do- 
mestic department while the husband 
saw the machinery, In the evening 
they saw the fireworks by way of rec- 
reation. Next morning they spent to- 
gether in the dairy department and 
among the dairy cattle, talked with ex- 
perts from the state college and at- 
tended some lectures. They took an 
express for home where they arrived 
full of information and not specially 
tired. 

In most respects their plans worked 
out well. From specimen fruits they 
took with them they were able to have 
several varieties in their orchards iden- 
tified. Mrs Dash got several “wrinkles” 
worth while from domestic science 
teachers and her husband was able to 
decide upon some machinery which has 
this year fully warranted his decision 
to purchase it. In fact, both profited 
greatly, because they planned before-, 
hand what they wanted to learn and 
worked independently or together es 
their interests dictated, 

These two cases are probably typi- 
cal of two extremes. Whoever goes 
to see the fair will see just 
what he pictures in his mind's eye be- 
fore he starts. One will perhaps be 
justified in saying “the game” isn’t 
worth the candle,’’ while the 
other can as truthfully say “I wouldn't 
have missed it for anything.” 


Worth Attention of Law Makers 


The American rural credit associa- 
tion is the somewhat pretentious title 
of an outfit that has obtained a Mary- 
land charter. Jt may succeed under 
good management, if it can raise the 
necessary capital upon which to make 
loans on farm mortgages at reason- 
able rates, and then is able to sell the 
bonds secured by such mortgages; 
until then it is in the experimental 
stage. The people of Wisconsin seem 
to be making more progress in farnt 
finance under their new state law 
than is the case in any other state. 
The Wisconsin statute practically 
enacts the standard bill for farm 
finance under state law which we pre- 
pared and have advocated. It is too 
bad that congress has failed to enact 
a law on this subject. = 

The matter should receive atten- 
tion at the next session of every state 
legislature, as well as of congress. 
The success of any farm loan institu- 
tion, whether now doing business or 
in process.of promotion, or whether 
formed hereafter under some new law 
of state or nation, will depend largely 
upon its management. Some people 
will make that business or any other 








business a brilliant success, while an- - 
Pn 






other man or company will fei. 
cidentally, let us add that 
beska4 mente: are 






government | Be al ri 







gut>s market during 4 


there wisely Conclude that whether 
War comes or not, or whatever hap- 
pens to the government, the land re. 
mains, the people must be fed, ang 
therefore, farm bonds under suitabje 
guarantees are the safest of al) in. 
bgp ses The same should be true 


in each ur states, provided this 
class = s ess is properly safe. 
guarded. 





What a magnificent illustration has 
been afforded, during the past three 


; weeks of the ip. 
Sr 


ter-dependence of 

all peoples in all 
vocations, whether at home or in 
other iands! Drop a bullet into a 
watch and the whole mechanism ig 
dislocated, if, not destroyed. Drop a 
war into the still more delicate mech. 
anism of the world’s trade, and the 
jolt is even more serious. Right here 
in this peaceful land, these recent ex. 
periences prove anew how the farmer 
depends upon consumers at home and 
abroad for. his market, and how they 
in turn depend upon the farmer for 
food. -Anything that upsets or inter- 
feres with the regular distribution 
and exchange of raw material, of 
produce and of manufactures, of the 
credit and money representatives 
thereof, affects every man, woman 
and child, whatever his vocation. The 
patriot's duty, irrespective of his oc- 
cupation, is to do what he can to 
make things go right for others as 
well as himself. Not warfare between 
the farmer and the railroad, or be- 
tween agriculture and the banks, but 
co-operation between them that will 
best serve their own good and the 
common weal. Not conflict between 
capital and labor, not ruthless compe- 
tition in industry, but _ beneficent 
working together and legitiinate co- 
operation, is the true way out. 





Farmers were never so prosperous 
as they are this year. On the whole, 
they never have enjoyed 
such good prices as they 
are getting and will set 
for the produce of 1914. 
The more.state and nation investigate 
the recent upward turn in prices, the 
more they will find that it is due to 
demand getting ahead of supply. The 
foreign wars cannot fail to continue lo 
increase this demand. With the re- 
sumption of our export trade and of 
facilities for international banking, de- 
mand and prices may be still better for 
everything our farmers have to sell. 
Agricultural prosperity is here for the 
farmers of the middle and eastern 
states. Let them make the most of it. 


Good Times 
for Farmers 





Co-operation in New York state 
must have the hearty support of pro- 
ducers. Although 
More Money the July confer- 
for Co-operation ence in Utica, N Y, 
showed the move- 
ment had gone farther than many had 
expected, the public must. continue to 
stand loyatly behind the.state bureau. 
More funds must be had, The project 
must be explained, simplified and 
made comprehensible to every farm- 
er in the Empire state. This takes 
money. In order to effectively co- 
operate we must co-operate. 
American Agriculturist is for co- 
operation. It’ urges producers to 
hammer each legislature for such 
appropriations as are actually re- 
quired for putting practical co-oper- 
ation on its feet. 





Better prices for milk are expected 
as a result of the European war. Ship- 
ments of condensed 


Higher Prices milk in recent months 


for Milk have been rather large 
e from Belgium and 
Holland, This source of supply will 


for the present be checked or cut off 
altogether. As an example of this de- 
mand, the large Walton plant of the 
Borden milk company has resumed 
shipping milk tn cans to New York 
city. The first time this has been done 
this year was last week. The Walton 
plant has been used largely for con- 
densing purposes, but now that it has 
been called upon to supply liquid milk, 
the shortage of the bottle supply 's 
clearly i;.dicated. Im some sections 
higher prices are expected very 
with better bonuses paid in the future. 
Whether. the increased price for mi!k 
will offset the rising prices of feed- 
stuffs which the farmer has to pur- 
chase, remains a question. And farin- 
ers, too, should insist @m higher pric». 
gg ets With what they 

a milk com- 
rece at all. 


soon, 


‘war crisis than i-peria; 4 
Investors Over” 
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charged me $29 demurrage. The man 
finaliy sold it to the best advantage he 
could at $18 a ton, trusting it out and 
has not had a settlement from many of 
the parties yet, but promises to send 
the money as soon as he does.—IG. D. C. 

The railroad replies that the re- 
peated rejections delayed delivery of 
the car-to anyone who would accept 
it, and that “demurrage charges being 
Properly assessed under published 
tariff, it would be unlawful to refund 
Same.”" Shipper contends that rail- 
_foad’s failure to notify him of the de- 


2 Sourt that 
_ Never write a check in lead pencil. 






Cheap ieanee on Mortgage 
ncreasing number of inquirfes are 
Ea to Us concerning Standard home 
company, ‘Empire realty mortgage com- 
any, Common wealth securities loan 
pompany, American-Canadian securities 
Joan company, National mercantile com- 


ny 
3 séek to get money by holding 
out the inducement that the investor 
may secure a loan at a low rate of 
interest: The Standard home company 
is under “federal indictment in the 
United States court at Birmingham, 
Ala, charged with being a lottery con- 
trary to the laws of the United States. 
The case will give the courts a chance 
to say whether this class of business is 
jegitimate or illegitimate. The Com- 
monwealth securities loan company is 
in. bankruptey-in the federal court at 
Dallas, Tex. J 
previously referred to’in this column. 

After the depesitor or investor has 
paid a certain number of monthly dues 
he becomes ELIGIBLE for a loan, but 
when he will get it depends upon the 
number of members of the series or 
‘pool to which he belongs. If you stay 
in and meet all your payn.ents over a 
long series of years you may get back 
the principal plus 3 or 4% interest. In 
the case of the Standard, if you quit 
after the twelfth month you may with- 
draw in cash only $21.37 of the $78 
you have paid in. Some who are 
drawn into such schemes lapse or quit 
in disgust and sacrifice some or all of 
the money they paid in. 

We believe that should the federal 
ts decide that this business is not 


cour 
a lottery or that under certain circum- 
._ stances it may be conducted legally, 
then and in that case a law should be 
enacted in each and every state placiag 


these concerns under the same state 
supervision and regulation that is ap- 
plied to every banking institution. 


Shares in InsuranceCompanies 
I was induced to take.shares in the 


American bankers’ insurance company of 
Chicago when it started, on the expecta- 
tion that it would be a very profitable 


investment. Have not received any profit 
yet and the only advice they give is, 
“Have patience, we will soon be ready 
to pay dividends.”—IH. H. 

On January~l, 1914, this concern is- 
sued its fourth annual statement show- 
ing that it had about 4000 policies 
force, that it had paid death claims last 


year of $30,375, and that its surplus to 
secure policy holders was $376,315, of 
which $325,000 apparently is the paid- 


pital stock, Whether the concern 
will be able to pay dividends and when 
will depend upon its management. 
There is a regular business of starting 
and promoting insurance companies, 
e extent to which such enter- 
prises will be profitable is subject to 
all the contingencies applying to a bus- 
dness of that character. 


Was It the Railroad’s Fault 


IT shipped a car of hay to a certain 
market It was rejected’ by consignee, 
Was then rejected by a party to whom 
they shipped it, but when they shipped 
it to the third party the railroad left 
it star ling on the tracks three weeks and 


up.ca 


lay “is good and sufficient reason for 
asking for a refund,” claiming that 
the rejection of the hay does not alter 
the fact one way or the other. 


“Raising ” a Check 

I made out a cheek to John. Doe or 
bearer for $14, but the bank paid Sips 
®nit. I inclose you the check.—IB. G. A. 

This check was made out in gtr 
Pencii and signed in lead pencil. As 
Paid by the bank, it reads $140 over 
the man’s signature and there is noth- 
ing to show that it had been altered 
in any way. The drawer would have 
Seat difficulty in proving in any 
the bank was at fault, 





All the above have been - 


name ef the party to whom it is pay- 


able, and it is always better to have] 


the name followed by the words “or 
order” instead of “or bearer.” Make 
the figures very clear and distinct and 
fill eut all the blank spaces with ink 
tines both against the figures and 
where the amount is Spelled out, so 
that the check cannot be altered. The 
signature should always be in ink. 
Anyone who draws a check in lead 
péncil does so at his own risk, Any 
bank receiving a check drawn in 
that way should forthwith advise the 
drawer never to write a check in lead 
pencil. 





Doubled Corn Yield 
{From Page 5] 
medium size, leaving a depression 
when the shank is removed. 

Kernel shape is one of the most 
important points to consider. We try 
to. select those ears that have long 
kernels fitting close together. A space 
between the kernels near the cob 
means a decrease in production. A 
small space between the kernels, of 
sufficient size for the proper drying 
of the seed, is wide enough. Straight 
rows and uniform kernels add much 
to the appearance of the seed ears. 
Roughly dented ears seem to give 
better yields than the smoother type 
of corn. Seed condition is, of course, 
the most important point to consider 
in the final selection of seed corn. We 
do not spend much time in examining 
the germ, because we always test our 
seed before planting. 





Milk Supply Low—Equalizing sup- 
ply and demand of dairy products is 
not an easy proposition even in dairy 
districts. Milk contractors are not 
oversupplied at present. A creamery 
in Otsego Co which has furnished 
butter to local _grocers during the 
spring and summer is now shipping 
away its cream. - Retailers are obliged 
to bring the butter from a distance 
in‘ order to meet custom trade. One 
village is getting butter-from Cortland 
Co. Winter prices prevail. Fancy 
cartons increased slightly in price 
without benefiting producers. A few 
private wagons’ deliver milk in 
Oneonta, but one dairy company 
which receives the product of 55 
dairies furnishes nearly all the local 
milk, The Aug supply was exceed- 
ingl# low. Dairy butter has sold 
readily at nearly the same price as 
creamery butter, but at uresent the 
transportation adds to the price of 
the latter.—[B. T. Lane. 
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Summer Days 


Call for a dainty, 
wholesome food —such 
as 


Post 
Toasties 


with cream. 


There's little work, and 
much satisfaction in every 
package of these crisp 
bits of perfectly cooked 
and toasted Indian Corn. 


Appetizing flavour, 
substantial nourishment 
and convenience of serv- 
ing are all found in Post 
Toasties. 








Sold by Grocers 
—— ae 
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HUNTING 
¥ RIFLES 


i For All Kinds of Game 


models: of Winchester Rifles 
From them it is an easy 
maiter to select one suitable for 
hunting any game. Reliability, 
strength and accuracy are the 
most necessary features in a 
hunting rifle. Success and safe- 


big-game shooting. Winches- 
ter rifles have these impor- 
tant virtues to the fullest de- 
gree. Before you buy investi- 
gate thoroughly their merits 


AT YOUR DEALERS 












upon them in 





The New GREENWOOD LIME 
and FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTER 


(ea 


TOP FEED—NO RUSTING—NO eo 
Accnrate indicator for 100 to 3,600 acre 
hey od material be wet, dry, muske. pM 3g heavy 

or light. Write for booklet A to 


GREENWOOD MFG. CO., 


Lawrence, Mass. 


SE 
THE POTATO«— 


By SAMUEL FRASER 
This book is destined to rank as a_ standard 
work upon Potato Culture. While the 
practical side has been emphasized, the 
scientific part has not been neglected, and 
the mformation given is of value, both to 
the grower and the student. Taken all in 
all it is the most complete, reliable and 
authoritative book on the potato ever 
published im America. Illustrated. 20 
pages. [.«/ inches. Cl eoccesecesece $0.75 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bldg., 316 4th Sve. H. %. 
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HARRIS BROTHERS CO. *" 
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lina county, O, illustrates how a 
"more intensive system of agriculture 
: turally follows the taking up of 
Mr Gibbs was the owner 
'a@eres of land 15 years ago. 
that time he went into the 
bred Holstein business. He sold 
) acres of his farm and was still 
.able-to keep as much stock as he had 
yhoed kept. This was largely due 
“to the fact that he built a silo. Now, 
he says that by putting up another 
iio for summer feeding, he could de- 
men his farm 60 acres and_ sstill 
eep as much stock as he had on the 
-original 180 acres. 
- Mr Gibbs is a believer in the square 
. silo. He built such a silo 15 years 
“4 ago on which no repairs have been 
_ flecessary since. With the exception 
of the hard pine lining, all the 
lumber used was hard wood that was 
sawed from native timber. From 
five to six acres of corn are usually 
gufficient to fill this silo, as yields of 
yecorn on this farm have often been 
More than 100 bushels to the acre. 


Jefierson County Dairy Success 

There is not a more loyal supporter 
of the Jersey breed than George DP. 
Scott of Jefferson county, O. For the 
past two decades he has owned and 
conducted the Maple Valley farm at 
“Mt Pleasant. In managing his herd 
he has been more than gratified, both 
in pleasure and profit; by the use 
of a pure-bred sire. Many of his ani- 
mals have found places 
herds of America. His herd was 
graced for 10 years by the well-known 
cow Pogis, which at the Pennsylvania 
siate fair grounds produced when 13 
years ‘old 62 pounds 5% butter fat 
milk in 24 hours. He still uses some 
of her descendants to keep the herd 
in top breeding. 

‘Several times Mr Scott has taken 
steps to eliminate the dairy from 
the farm on account of confining 
work and the difficulty of employing 
competent help, but each time his 
fove for the Jersey cow has dominated. 
He feels that ‘to discard his herd 
‘would destroy the farm’s predominat- 
* ing personality. 




























































































































Famous Hog Fancier 

One of the most progressive farm- 
' @rs in Ashtabula county, O, is T. M. 
Palmer. This fine, practical farmer 
- a large herd and he knows how 
) care for and feed his hogs down toa 
e finish. At four months of age his 
pigs often weigh 125 pounds. He has 
year-old hogs that will dress 500 
‘pounds. Pigs dropped in January, 
very frequently turn the scales at 500 
pounds in the late fall. Mr Palmer 
claims that half of his success is in 
his breed and the other half is in his 
feed. He uses Ohio Improved Ches- 
ters, and these he claims will beat 
any dairy in making a ‘bank account 

upon the same pasture and grain. 
Mr Palmer depends upon good pas- 
e, fresh water anda relatively small 
grain ration at first. His brood sows 
get too fat on pasture alone, 
a these brood sows, while suckling 
) are able tc supply an abundance 
milk on rich pasture alone. Mr 

Palmer 


* 


seeks to have cleanliness in 
only pens, but in -fields, and uses 
d lime abundantly around the 
. and sleeping quarters. He 
» diye in the sree once a day. B 
; ‘Ss a teaspoon to a grown hog 
with plenty of charcoal is just about 
right. 









Down at Blue Rock, O, R. H. Hart- 
man is raising 25 to 30 bushels of 
wheat on land which is valued at $45 
-aere. These excellent returns are 
- pecured through the use of a good ro- 
a ge the keeping of live stock and 
i t use of available plant 
P . He has a farm of 148 acres, on 
hich he has nine acres of wheat, 
‘two acres of oats, five acres of corn 
‘and considerable hay, while the re- 
er of his farm is in pasture. 
soil is a sandy clay with consider- 
@ble limestone scattered through it, 
though the distribution of this lime is 
so uneven that some fields are acid. 
& few of his neighbors have been 
itting excellent returns from the use 
limestone as a corrective agent on 
is where the soil is sour. 
At present Mr Hartman has_ 109 
bred, fine wool sheep in addition 
10 cattle, seven head of horses and 
t few hogs. He is able to keep this 
mount of stock on pasture through- 
mt the summer season and to raise 
ough feed to winter them over in 
c stent condition. He sells the 
from. his farm, but feeds all 
ther grain and hay. By this 
i he is able to get an income of 
- $1000 a year from an invest- 
than $7000. He practices 
ee ee rota- 
pplication of a 





mee 
















in the best . 


high-grade fertilizer on corn drilled 
im the row, and 150 to 200 pounds of 
fertilizer an acre on the small grains. 

He says, “T have tried to farm with 
and without the use of fertilizers and 
find that it pays me to use fertilizers, 
for the crops on which I used avail- 
able plant food will yield 25% more 
than these which are not fertilized.” 
Without fertilizers his corn yields less 
than 40 bushels an acre, while with 
their use, this cereal always yields 
better than 50 bushels. 

There is one thing he believes and 
preaches, and that is, “get ready for 
the use of fertilizers.”” By this he 
means, thorough preparation of the 
land for tLe crop—the very best pos- 
sible condition for the growing crop. 
Then he- uses a high-grade fertilizer, 
applying it with the machinery which 
will insure proper and efficient dis- 
tribution of the plant food. 





Potatoes Poor—Early potatoes were 
not more than a fourth of a-crop in 
Columbiana Co. Wheat was very 
good, oats about half a crop. The 
straw was heavy enough. Apples are 
a fair crop. Eggs are 24c p doz, but- 
ter 28c. 

Good Wheat and Oats—The wheat 
of Tuscarawas Co is a good crop. Oats 
are also a good crop. Hay was short 
and light. The prospects for fruit 
are good. The weather being very 
dry, the corn and potato crop. will 
be very small. Wheat and oats are 
about all threshed. The roads are 
getting in bad shape. 

Prices Up—Muskingum Co fair wag 
the best ever held in the county. 
Everything to eat has gone up, sugar 
$2.25 p 25-Ib sack, flour advanced 80c 
p bbl. Beef cattle are high. Butter is 
scarce at 25c p Ib, eggs 20c. Thresh- 
ing is almost all done in this part. 

Corn Good—Corn is still doing very 


Grange Course — Olentangy 
yhas arranged for a lyceum lecture 
course to be given at Hyath this com- 
ing winter. Threshing is mostly done, 
wheat yielding from 16 to 28 bus_p 
acre. Chinch -bugs are quite bad in 
some localities. Pastures are very 
short. Some farmers are feeding dry 
feed. : . 
Potato Crop Failure—Need more 
rain to finish: corn and for late pas- 
ture and fall plowing in Meigs Co. 
Threshing is mostly done. Potato crop 
is a failure and a very light crop of 
hay. Good crop of apples. The 
Racine cannery is about ready to re- 
ceive tomatoes in a few days. They 
pay $10 p ton for tomatoes. Hay is 
selling at $16 p ton, wheat 90c p bu, 
butter fat 25c p Ib, beef cattle 5% to 
6c p Ib. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Mutual Fire Iusurance—At a meet- 
ing in Kingwood of the Monongalia 
and Preston county organizations of 
the pomona grange preliminary 
steps were taken for the organization 
of a mutual fire insurance company. 
When the organization is completed 
fire protection may be had at a third 
of its present cost. 


Drouth Hurts Potatoes—Corn is 
booming in Raleigh Co. Some are 
not through harvesting yet. Potatoes 


are not very good, being injured by 
drouth. Stock is all on hand yet and 
no prospective buyers. — 

Big Orchard Deal—One of the big- 
gest orchard deeds in recent years in 
Berkeley Co has been consummated 
by the purchase of the Ridgeway 


orchard company’s property by Alex 
5 oe" 


4illespie of Pittsburg for $26,000. 





























Handy Method of Filling and Emptying Cellar Bins 


In order to save handling and much muscular work, this device will 
be found advantageous for filling and emptying bins in a cellar. A rope 


is fastened to a hook on the cellar 
reaching either to a post outside or 


rope is hung, by means of ordinary pulleys screwed into a piece of wood, 


a basket attached by hooks so that it 
ried to any part of the cellar. 


A cord fastened to the block 


stairs and 
From this 


wall opposite to the. 
to the rear of a wagon. \ 
lifted off and car- 
is used to 


can be readily 


lower and to pull the basket along the rope. 


well in Highland Co and there will 
be better corn than people think. 
Showers have made the grass green 
up. Fruits of all kinds are very 
scarce. Apples are dropping, some 
varieties are almost all off. Peaches 
are selling at $1.25 to $2 p bu. A 
gocd many silos are being erected. 
Fat hogs are about all in, some bring- 
ing 9c p Ib. 

Cuyahoga Co—Since June 1 it has 
been exceptionally dry here. This has 
been very convenient for the harvest- 
ing of hay and grain, but hard on 
growing crops. Pastures are bare and 
dairy cows must be fed hay or forage 
crops grown for the purpose. Silage 
will not average over two-thirds of 
a normal crop and many silos will be 
only partly filed. The army worms 
have devastated large areas. They 
were most destructive to oats which 
matured late. Some fields were so 
badly affected that the crop was 
barely worth harvesting. Pears are 
only half a normal crop. Plums 
are very scarce. Late apples are about 
half a normal crop. Peaches plenti- 
ful. Farmers aré getting 16 to 18c 
p doz for sweet corn on the Cleve- 
land market.—[B. F. Salisbury. 

Short Tobacco Crop — Drouth 
broken here Aug 8. Crop will be short; 
drouth lasted too long. Late tobacco 
will be best if weather is favorable 
from now on. Some offers being. made 
now for 1914 seed at 10c p Ib. No 
offers on Spanish.—[E. B., Carlisle, O. 

Prouth: Affects Crops—Have been 
having some very dry weather in 
Marion Co, broken the 9th by a heavy 
rain. Pastures are very short. Many 
farmers are turning stock out on 
clover. Corn crop is short on account 
of drouth. Potatoes are almost a 
complete failure. Threshing is over 
half done with an average of about 


The land contains 203 acres of which 
50 are planted in bearing fruit trees 
and 100 in three-year-old trees. The 
Ridgeway company was composed of 
F. S. Emmert; Alex Clohan, L. Il. 
Thompson and H. C. Brooks. 
\ Building Creamery—On Aug 13 had 
ood general rains, continuing for 
three days and’ breaking the longest 
drouth for years in Nichols Co. Pas- 
tures are improving, millet, buck- 
wheat and turnips look well, and late 
corn is’ promising a fair crop. Apples 
and peaches are a good crop, gardens 


are fair. A creamery § is being 
built at Cros Lanes by a local 
company. Cattle and sheep are sell- 


ing at good prices. 

Jefferson Co—The drouth has been 
broken by splendid rains. Pastures 
are beginning to look green. Corn 
will be very light. Farmers are plow- 
ing for wheat. Will have three-fourths 
of an apple crop. Everybody has fin- 
ished spraying the third time. Wheat 
838c p bu: 75% not yet sold.—[J. B. 
Huyett. 

Much Beef to Market—Live stock 
raising is not neglected in Roane Co. 
Farmers are taking advantage of the 
searcity of meat animals and the high 
price they command. Within the 
past 2 weeks 28 cars of cattle were 
ae from Spencer to city mar- 
ets. 


Apple Winners Announced—The 
fruit growers of Morgan Co and vi- 
cinity recently held their annual show 
in Berkeley Springs. A committee 
was appointed to arrange the prelimi- 
naries for the organization of an ap- 
ple growers’ assn. The prize winners 
were: Jonathan variety, P. W. Mc- 
Coy; Northwestern Greening, G. R. 
Stark; Rome Peanty, Black | Ben 
Davis and York se al, Miller Bros; 
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Ben and Black Twig, G. 
“Michael; Starks Delicious, Stayman 
Winesap, «Chicago, Champion anq 


Commerce, J. L. ° 
Golden, Duchess and. Wealthy, Sleepy 
Creek Orchard Co; and Winesgap, Yel. 
low Transparent, Lady. Bludh 
Smokehouse, Smith Cider, Lawyer 
Tophawkin and Golden Pippin, George 
Lineweaker. 

Good Progress—At a meeting of the 
Hungtington chamber of commerce 
John Ensign, chairman ,of the agri. 
cultural committee, declared a new 
era is dawning in Cabell Co through 
revolution of methods caused by the 
efforts of the chamber. He announceq 
County Agent I. S. Brooks has re. 
signed, but that*‘another agent wij] 
be secured. He urged the presenta- 
tion of a bill to the legislature author- 
izing county courts to make a levy to 
pay haif the expenses and salary of 
county agricultural agents. Mr Brooks 
resigned to accept a higher salaried 
position in Il. 

Good Roads Bond Defeated—'the 
election of the half million dollar 
good.roads bonds in Mingo Co, W Va, 
was defeated by a vote of 920 to 1189. 
County Road Engineer. Steenrod of 
Ohio Co is meeting with much suc- 
cess in his campaign to induce farm- 
ers to use King road drags. There are 
30 now in use, and it is expected the 
number will be increased to 80 by 
first of the year. 

Fruit Exhibit to Come—aAt leas 
different varieties of fruit will be « 
hibited in the coming fall. festiva! 
Huntington, W Va, in. which agri 
tural products will play a conspici 
ous part. The apple exhibit, accord 
to R. M. Dalzell, wh6 is in charge 
the fruit show, will be the finest « 
shown in that section. 


Institutes Started—A _  cofiference 


of 30 instructors, who will be engaged 
in teaching at W Va farmers’ insti- 


ne 


tute, was held recently in Morgan- 
town. It lasted two days, after which 
the instructors scattered ovar the 


state preparatory to opening the liirst 
institutes, which are now in full sway. 
They discussed the various phases of 
their work, the object being to make 
sure they would work in conjunction. 
Phe institutes continue through the 


fall. 
University Talk—Charges of inefii- 
ciency and misrepresentation with 


regard to the work of the station at 
Morgantown are being investigated by 
Frank B. Trotter, acting president of 
W Va univ. Some time ago a peti- 
tion urging that the investigation be 
made was sent to Gov Hatfield. The 
attack was made by milk dealers who 
have been fighting the department 
ever since the passage of Morgan- 
town’s milk ordinance. A more 
rious phase of the wrangle is the at- 
tempt to secure the federal govern- 
ment’s aid by having the discontinued 
grants under the Hatch and Adams 
funds. Charges have been filed at 
Washington that the money from 
these funds, amounting to more than 

000 a year, is not being spent for 
the purpose designated. 


Statistical Service Co-operation— 


State Com of Agri Williams has ar- 
ranged with the federal dept of agri 
to employ a statistician to work under 
the bureau of statistics of the federal 
dept and under the state dept in 
Charleston, where he will have his 
offices. A Civil service examination 
will be held in the state within a 
month or so for the purpose of select- 
ing a suitable man for the place. It 
is the purpose of the state dept to 
make the work more and more eff- 
ecient, and the services of an expert 
statistician are said .to be especially 
needed at this time. The federal and 
state dept will share the expense of 
maintaining the new statisticial 
service. 

Potatoes Poor—The weather still 
continues very hot and dry in Pleus- 
ants Co. Everything on the hills |s 
burning up. Corn looks fair on low 
ground. Plenty of apples. Some tat 
cattle have been sold at (%e p Ib. 
Everything in the oil field is dead. 
The pipe lines will not accept #ny 
more oil. Some threshing has been 
done. Meat is fairly good. Hay 
better than expected. Most potatoes 
are not worth digging. Gardesn 
burnine up. Pasture is- drying up. 
Ths new oil refinery at St Marys has 
gone into the hands of a receiver 


se- 


as 


are 


Big Apple Crop — Harvesting is 
about all done in Preston Co. Hay is 
only about one-half crop. Oats fairly 


good. Army worms in some sections. 
did some damage to oats.. Corn will 
be a good crop, the rains are doing 
much good as pasture was getting 
short. Horses are off about 25% in 
price; cattle were about all con- 
tracted for last spring at good prices. 
Many farmers are buying automobiles 
this summer and we find them 4% 
great convenience to us, as well as 2 
means of pleasure, and if any class of 
People need an automobile, it is the 
farmer. We have the largest apple 
crop we have had for years, the trees 
are being broken badly by the heavy 
crop. / ; 











THE GRAIN TRADE 


STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPABISONS 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 











Cash or -Wheat—, ~Con—, Oats, 
1914 «1913 «(1914 «1918 1914 = «61913 
Chicago ..---- 1.03 37 82% .76% ‘e a 
Sow Work 1.06 a 1% 20% 85 " 
Boston «-+-++- ‘ a ; ett: 78 51% Rites 
S Ess ts 9 J ~_ 
Fal Je 
dinueepolia . ~ 0 3% — 41 — 
Grain Markets Average Higher 


Under the herculean efforts of fed- 
eral authorities and banking interests 
to perfect facilities to move out some 
of our splendid wheat surplus, the 
markets responded in no uncertain 
tone. Traders were encouraged over 
export prospects, particularly as last 
week showed some actual and sub- 
stantial clearances of wheat from 
Atlantic and Gulf ports destined for 


Europe. 

While the export movement can 
searcely be called thoroughly under 
way, this entering wedge was the 


chief factor in establishing still higher 
wheat prices at Chicago, St Louis, 
etc, even though top quotations were 
far from maintained; Sept at Chicago 
close to the dollar point, Dec $1.04, 
May around 1.11, followed by some 
reaction. 

The statistical position in wheat was 
devoid of new feature, harvest in the 
Northwest progressing rapidly, winter 
wheat piling up at points of accumu- 
lation and farmers in winter wheat 
territory already preparing the ground 
for autumn seeding. The flour mar- 
ket was moderately active at some 
price concessions from the higher 
level temporarily established a fort- 
night ago. Threshing is under way 
throughout a large part of the spring 
wheat territory. No 3 red sold by sam- 
ple as high as $1.01. One day recently 
1,500,000 bus wheat were exported. 

While corn was inclined to sympa- 
thetically follow the advance in wheat, 
the advent of tardy but welcome rains 
in the southern half of the belt 
brought price reactions. But all in 
all corn averaged higher, even though 
top quotations around 80c and better 
for Sept were not maintained; Dec, 
new crop delivery, sold up to Tlic p 
bu and better before reaction. Holders 
of old corn were conservative about 
selling. Meanwhile the shipping de- 
mand for eastern account was good. 
Argentina is putting little corn into 
this country, although a cargo was 
last week announced for Boston. No 
2 corn in store at Chicago sold as 
high ag 83%c p bu. On an earlier page 
appears our. special crop report 
showing the reasonably good crop, in 
the corn and oats crops. 

Considerable support was shown 
the oats market on the general sit- 
uation, Prices moved up 2@3c p bu, 
and at this buyers rather balked, but 
quite willing to take hold at every 
recession; Sept oats sold at 46@47c 
p bu, Dec 48c, standard oats in 
store 45c. 

Barley from the new crop has not 
begun to move in earnest and the de- 
mand from maltsters is not keen. 
Chicago quotations on old barley were 
62@68e p bu for fair to choice malt- 
ing and around 60c for feed grades. 

Field seeds were unsettled with 
higher prices established in some 
lines. Clover was marked up to the 
basis of $18 p 100 Ibs, Oct delivery, 
and prime timothy quotable around 
6, with hungarian 1@1.25, millets 1.25 
@1.50, buckwheat 2@ 2.25. 

At New York, No 1 spring wheat 
$1.13@1.14% p bu, No 2 red 1.05@ 
1.06, No 2 hard winter 1.01@1.02%, 
No 2 yellow corn 89@90%c, standari 
cats 50@53c, No 2 white 51@52%c. 
rye 90@91c, coarse western spring 
bran, in 100-Ib sacks to arrive, 26.10 p 
ton, standard middlings 28.60, red 
dog 33, linseed oil. meal 35. 





THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 


New York Boston Chicase 
1914, , 31% 31% 30 
1913.. 28 29 27 
1912... 26%, 27% 24% 
1911., 28 28 * 26 
Cheese 
At New York, supply of _ state 
Cheese is moderate, with most of the 


business done at 16@16%c p lb, and 
a few sales up to 16%c. There is a 
Somewhat freer offering of Wis twins 
and daisies at 16% @16%c, but not 
much interest in them. Skims are 
held firmly at 10@18%c p Ib. 

At Chicago, American shapes rule 
about steady and the German shapes 
firm. Volume of business is moder- 
ate. Twins quote up to i4c, daisies 


24% young Americas | long- 
horns 15% c, brown. Gwise I 1 ,vlocked 
17c; choice brick 13%c. 

At Cuba, N Y¥, Aug 20, there were 
500 b of ch sold on the Cuba 
market today at a 
of 16\%c. 


At Watertown, N Y, Aug 22, the 





ruling price 


‘cheese sales on the board aggregated 


boxes at 15%c. 


Butter 

At New York, receipts have 
lighter, giving the market a firm 
undertone, but trading is very quiet. 
Fancy fresh creamery is eagerly 
bought at 31 %c,. firsts 30c, seconds 27¢ 
state dairy 30c, packing stock 19@21c. 

At Chicago, market holds firmly at 
late advance in prices. Consumption 
is falling off somewhat. Cmy extras 
are in light supply and P+ ogd up to 
3Uc, firsts 27%c, seconds 25%c, dairy 
extras 2Sc. 

At Elgin, Ill, Aug 24, bids of 30c p 
Ib were madé on cmy butter with ne 
sales. 

The Milk Market 


At New York, the demand exceeds 
the supply and any surplus milk will 
bring $2.50 a can on the platform. 
This situation is due, not so much to 
the increase in demand, as to shrink. 
age in supply. Demand is not quite 
up to what would be expected for 
the weather conditions. The shortage 
developed so late in the month that 
it is not expected tp affect the rate, 
which will approximate 3%c p qt to 
the farmer in the 26-cent zone for 
grade B. Another element which has 
a bearing on the opinion that there 
will be no increase due to present 
conditions is that the price will take 
. — upward course on Septem- 

er 


The receipts of milk and cream, 


in 40-quart cans, for the week end- 
ing Aug 22, were as follows: , 

Milk Cream 
Ne Rice 6 Swkey &'s 36,275 4,110 
Susquehanna ........ 4,725 do0 
 » ees 14,952 1,375 
Lackawanna ......... 56,625 2,475 


N Y C lines (long haul) 105, 802 4,285 








N Y C lines(short haul) 2 47 
SNE! “ears oewdeowds-s 47,936 3.SS9 
Lehigh Valley ....... 34,953 2,016 
Homer Ramsdell line.. 2,975 Go 
New Haven .......... 2.879 21 
Pennsylvania ........ 6,218 G4 
Other sources ....... 1710 28 

Totals...........322,308 19,520 








400 tbs, -with the exception of selected 


drev-s which brought all the way up 
to. 9.25@9.50. - The shipping demand 
was fair but packers were inclined 
te bearishness. 

The sheep trade was fairly active 
under good supplies and ‘6c was again 
paid for choice wethers  inciuding 
some from the Mont ranges. Prices 
are now about $1.25 p 100 Ibs higher 
than « year ago. Recent sales. in- 
cluded native wethers as high as 5.75 
@6.10, ewes 5@5.50, yearlings 6@7, 
lambs 6.50@8.5 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 

At New York, Monday, Aug 24— 
Last week after Monday, steers very 
slow, prime beeves about steady, oth- 
ers lower; bulls and cows steady to 
a trifle lower, closing extremely dull 
and 10c lower for steers; bulls and 
cows unchanged. The calf market 
slow and barely steady last Wednes- 
day, closing dull and unchanged. The 
selling range from the week was: 
Steers $6.60@9.75,. bulls 5@7.60, one 
extra fo, 8.25, cows 3.25@6.85, tail- 
ends 3, veals t@ 12.50, grassers and 
buttermilks 5@.50, yearlings 5@5.) 

There were S? cars of cattle and 
27S4 calves on sale today. Trade slow 
and 10@1lic lower from all sorts of 
cattle; the bulk of the offerings went 
to the scales late in the day. Veals 





steady to 2Sc higher; yearlings and 
grassers steady. Steers averaging 865 


to 1345 Ibs sold at 6.75@9.40 per 100 
Ibs, including t! cars W Va 860 to 
1360 Ibs at 7.70@9.40, 13 cars Va 1117 
to 1345 Ibs 8.25@8.75, 3 cars Ky, 1179 
Ibs 8.10@8.50, 2 cars Ohio, 1310 to 
1345 Ibs at 9.15, 1 car state, 865 Ibs, 
6.75. Bulls 5@7, cows 3@6.60, veals 
6.50@ 12.50, grassers 5.50@6.50 

Sheep slow and 25c¢ lower after 
last Monday; closing steady. Lambs 
slow and under grades unevenly lower 
on Wednesday, closing slow. but a 
fraction higher on very light receipts. 
Selling range for the week: Sheep, 
ewes, 2@5.25, lambs 5.50@S8.85. 

There were 34% cars of sheep and 
lambs on sale today, sheep weak to 
a fraction lower, lambs 15@25c 
higher, closing ‘weak. Common to 
prime sheep, ewes, 2.75@5, lambs 5@ 


9. Top for Ky lambs 9, W Va 9, Va 9, 
N Y 8.60, Pa 8.75. 

Hogs ruled firm to 5c higher after 
last Monday, closing 10c¢ higher on 
all weights. Today with 3% cars on 
sale the feeling was easier. Prime 
state and Pa hogs sold at 9.50@ 
9.90. 











-@: 
steers were quoted at Leys gees o 
100 tbs,. fair to good S.75@9 plain 
8@8.50, butcher steers fair to choice 
heavy 8.50@S8.85, handy weights com- 
mon to best 8@! 8.75, yearlings 8.40@ 
9.10, cows 3..0@7.25. heifers (50@ 
8.25, stockers 5.75@7.25, feeders 7.23 
@8, bulls 5.50@7.50. About 10,800 
head of hogs arrived.Monday, mixel 
weights selling at 9.50@9.55 p 100 Ihs, 
Yorkers 9.50@9.60; pigs S.75@%. 
Lambs were active and higher Mon- 


day, the best quality being quoted 
at S&.75@9. Sheep were _ steady, 
wethers selling at (@6.25. ewes 5@ 
5.50, yearlings 7 downward. Arrivals 
of sheep and lambs totaled 0") 
head. > 


At Pittsburgh, beef cattle were slow 
Monday and the market only quoted 
steady. No finished cattle were 
offered for sale. The price range, 
however, for good to choice beeves 
was from $9.25@9.65 p 100 Ibs, com- 


mon 1300 to 1400-Ib_ steers 9@9.25, 
medium to good 1200 to 1500-Ib 
steers S.50@S8.85, tidy 1050 to 1150-tbh 


steers 8.75@9, fair to medium 1000 to 


110%-Ib steers T.90@GS.25, fair 900 to 
1000-Ib steers 7.25@7.75, common TMH) 
to 900-Ib steers 5.50@7, rough half- 
fat 1000 to 1300-lb steers 546.75, 
common to good fat oxen 4.50@7, 
bulls 5@7.60. cows 4.25@7, heifers 
weighing TOO to 1100 Ibs S50@8.25, 
bologna cows %.75@4.25. Total re- 


ceipts of calves were {00 head, selling 
at 8$@11.25. About 35 double decks 
of hogs arrived Monday, heavy 
weights selling at 9.30 p 100 Ibs, mixed 
%.45, medium weights and heavy 
Yorkers 9.65, light Yorkers 9.40@ 9.40). 
pigs 8.80@9. Choice sheep were 10 
l5c higher Monday, selling at 4@6 p 
100 Ibs. Lambs were steady at 5@ 
8.15. Total receipts of sheep and 
lambs were 25 double decks. 





Milk Supply Short--The milk being 
made in this territory is getting less 
and less. Farmers are selling their 
whole dairies. The milk received at 
the creamery here is one-third below 


last year and the price of $1.50 p 
100 Ibs will not tend to increase the 
supply. Pastures are short and at 
the price of milk and feeds, farmers 
cannot afford to supplement them. 
The farmers, with very few excep- 
tions, say they are not making money 





under the present conditions.—[J. B 
Hasbrouck, Jr, Ulster County, N Y. 
Missouri Contest—-White Leghorns 


led in accomplishment at the Missouri 





LIVE The Horse Market egg-laying contest during July. Rhode 
STOCK MARKETS Business in New York was very Island Red fowls from Missouri 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS QUiet at the auction stables last week dropped from second to third place. 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAB AGO — ~~ gees easier. Good to» The White Wyandotte hens from 
choice heavy drafters are quoted at Pennsylvania fell to sixth place and 
o- Cattle Hogs Shee: ) = é -g OO™ -- _—" . ns place 
cain. 1913 ipia 1913 foe i913, $300@400 p head, chunks 225@275. Barred Plymouth Rock fowls from 
— © » 
Go sepia’ *:'943 38 99-10 $240 $925 $625 $465 =At Buffalo, the best grades of beet oe OT Smeesae ee 
Bow Sere. .. “° Rt 4 3.58 on 4 t+ — — held steady, others All wire products, including fencing, 
Kansse City os ois 8.95 9.30 905 585 475 Wea 1oice to prime shipping have been advanced $1 per ton. 
tsbur: : 65 1000 600 525 
At Chicago, and this market mas | 


be taken as a fair index of conditions 
at other primary western live stock 
centers, cattle again sold at high 
prices, but there were evidences of a 
slight reaction. Packers and shippers 
wanted the steers, but were inclined 
to believe farmers more than willing 
to let go of a good many droves of 
medium quality, even though there is 
always the possibility that prices may 
be higher later. All agree that cattle 
of every description are commanding 
high figures. While this has served 
to stimulate the demand for stockers 
and feeders to reship to the country, 
still there has been something of an 
easing up in the feed situation. Re- 
cent rains have helped out, as shown 
in our crop reports on earlier pages. 
This has not alone benefited pastures, 
but has ‘served to strengthen the be- 
lief that the corn crop of 1914 is go- 
ing to prove_a reasonably liberal one, 
even though far less than at one time 
hoped considering the big atreage. 
Cattle buyers argue that this means 
fair supplies of butcher steers. Yet 
the cattle market in general was well 
maintained and recent transactions 
show a good many cars of choice 
beeves averaging 1550 to 1450 Ibs 
crossing the scales at better than 1c 
p ib, and occasionally up to 10\%c. 
Some good beeves have reached the 
markets from the range territory sell- 
ing at $8.50 to $9.50. In butcher stock 
the market was somewhat less firm, 
although there was a reasonably good 
demand for cows, bulls and _ fat 
heifers. Veal calves were in plenti- 
ful supply and while some sold at 
lle and butter, most of the transac- 
tions were under 10c. In stockers 
and feeders a fairly good demand 
came from corn belt farmers. Quo- 
tations are revised as follows: 








Choice to os native steers . . $9.75@10.59 
Fair to @000 .....-+6.++ . §$50@9 50 
Common —_ rough steers . 725@8.25 
Grats fed range st 7 50@9 40 
Dry tcher . &75@8 00 
Heifers, 800 to 1100 Ibs 6 50@8 50 
Butcher bulla ............. 5 75@7 65 
Canning stock 8 Hs 55 10 
WE OTE ss vasseS es cécsces . 8 00@11.00 
Stockers, 600 to 7 ° 5 T5@7.25 
Feeding steers. 850 to. 1150 ike... T eeeee 
I Gide cy is's.ver vos 59.00 @80.00 


Cows, ea 
Hogs were moderately active but un- 
settied, prices largely around $9 p 
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SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By using INGEKSOLL PAINT — proved 
best by years’ use. It wili piease you. 
Only paint endorsed by the ‘‘Grange. 
Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE 
Prom the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 


Tells all about Paint and Painting for 7: 

fading, chalk my peeli Valu bh for pointe 
peeling. Valuable inform 

free to oo with Sa pt Color Cards. rite me. 

It N Ow. I can save you money. 


OW. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, #.¥. 


WELL DRILLING 


MACHINES 


sizes and styles, ad drilling either deep or 
shallow Melle th in any kind soil or rock Mounted 
is or on sills. with engines or horse pow- 





= Strong. simple and durable. Any mechanic 
can operate them easily. Send for catalog 
| WILLIAMS BROS., - Ithaca, N. Y. 





APPLES 


For BOSTON and EXPORT. Prices and 
information furnished by addressing, 


LAWRENCE & CO. 
(Katablished 1863) 
Faneuil Hall Market - ~- ‘Boston, Mass. 


‘ 








If You Live 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
West Virginia or Maryland, we have 
a permanent position for you 


This work pays and is pleasant besides 
You become expert at once, because we 
give you, free of all cost, personal 
coaching and instruction 

Accept this proposition and do your 
share and you w make money—big 
money, too; in addition, you develop a 


business for yourself that is yours as 
long as you want it 


There is no advance money required; no 

@ promises; no misrepresentation; the 
business is backed by a company with 
over seventy years of square dealing. 


Write uickly—now—today, because 
someone else might get in ahead of you 
—address 


AGENCY BUREAU 


315 Fourth Ave. New York, ® ¥. 































































for American fruit, 


ing, development is 


= 3 


latter only 
Wailing last winter. 


ern markets in 
prices down to 85c@1.25 p bx. 


3 _ Dbl, 25@80c p bu. 


steadily. 
p__bbi, 


Transparents 


era apples 50@75c p bu. 
ae Beans 


marrow beans last week at $4 p 
* i bare. numerous 


ranging from 3 






























































+ he 
“war, which sent prices skyward. 


beans. 
80 p 100 Ibs, seminar 5.40, 
red Sianey 5.95@6. 

‘A reduced pea pack in 1914 is re- 
m the total output being esti- 
Ay) 7,500,000 cases compared 
.770,000 cases a year ago. 


fcr 2s. Canned tomatoes were less 
: ore traders contending that recent 
{ advances were not warranted. 
“conditions have been reasonably 
in trucking sections of Ind, Md, 
+ ae In the wholesale trade 
tomatoes, Md pack, are 
qoted > agg = 65c p doz for 2s and 

Canned corn is firmly 
but dull at the advance which 
; as N Y standard pack 
80c p doz and fcy 9c. Re- 
~9ety oda aoe the tomato pack 
‘at 11,000,000 cases. 


poe Fruits 


Dperations have not yet begun in 
oe ing plants, but with a good 
of a pples it is agreed supplies 
of raw fnsaterial will prove ample. In 
ry around Rochester, N Y, 
j Se reported that a number of apple 
orators will not operate their 
ants this year, owing to uncertainty 
export business. Dried currants 
dull at 10@11c p 1b, Cal prunes 
new crop, Oct Suiteory, recently 
red in New York at 10c p Ib for 
and 8% @9c for 40's. 


Eges _ 

ew York, the market is quiet 
e bulk of offerings with top 
F showing firmness. Uniformly 
‘are scarce. There is a sur- 
of- medium grades. Fresh 
pd extra fine quote up to 29¢ 
Z, extra firsts 27c, fresh 25¢c, 
by fey white 35c, brown 30c. 
‘Chicago, quality of stock arriv- 
fis irregular. Demand for good 
y_is good. Firsts are quotable 
"'8@18c, , 
Fresh Fruits 
Grenberry ‘outlook in this avttion 
‘ yet not as extensive as 
h indicated. I should say about 
ieee erop for the state as last 
——[C. R. L., Sheil Lake, Wis. 
Be few York, more liberal receipts 
pe hes. 6 expected this week. 

been coming from 
at Va; W Va, Md 

m the la 




















iple crop prospects in Great Brit- 
md on the continent were prom- 
up to the opening of Aug, but 
g to the war the belief prevails 
“much of this fruit will never 
ih the market, suggesting wits 
yi itt) } a. - 
wgh,--of course, the purchasing 
of the consuming pwblic in 
is impaired. While the mat- 
thus somewhat confused, an 
: the an- 
Opaneriant that the steamship com- 

say they will accept fruit at 
antic ports destined for Europe. 
er important item is the decline 
ie ocean freight rate to Engiand, 
‘was reduced from an earlier 
bitive figure of $1.50 p bbl to 
above rates 

California 
apples are now reaching the 
: large quantities, 
and initial auction sales were at low 


- At New York, pages § Sener spuiee 
are in light supply and rated steady 
’ Barreled stock sells at $1.50@3.50 p 


/At Chicago, quality of apples has 
¢ "improved lately and the best arrivals 
el 


Wealthy 3.50@4.5), 
ess 2.25@4, Golden Sweets 3@ 


“western New York bean growers 
have been offered fancy prices for this 
“year’s cfop by European buyers. A 
“grower of Perry, N Y¥, made a ae 
u, 
sales of mediums 
been reported at 2.80 and up- 
wa Some farmers who did not se!l 

"patel! ee onl gan ow = 
hand, recently disposed o em a 
25@3.65 p bu. 
n market last fall ranged. from 
8.25 p bu but siumped to about 
holding to that figure up until 
breaking out of the European 


‘At New York, the market continues 
- very quiet with prices gradually lag- 
; on most varieties and especially 
Choice marrow sell up 
, pea 


oly "peas are firm at 70@75c p doz 


_rutabagas 60 @85e, 
10@50c 


gt she ze pa 
R5c @ $1 ae peat ca fer or as p 8-Ib 
bskt, Delaware grapes 75c@$1.25 p 
case, Niagara 50@75c, blackberries 
7@1l1c p at, raspberries 5@7c, huckle- 
berries 4@ 18c, pears 1@4 p bbl. 

New York state’s peach crop com- 
menced moving last week. Shipments 
of early varieties commanded 30@ 
60c p bskft in Rochester, 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, the hay market is 
barely steady; most of, the. arrivais 
are new. goods, for which $23 ton 
is the top price. No tl timothy ‘is 
reported up to 22, light clover 18@ 20, 
straw 13@16. 

Z Onions 

Buyers trying to contract at $1 p 100 
lbs for onions, growers asking 1.50 -in 
the Greeley section of Col, accord- 
ing to W. A. Insinger, a crop corre- 
spondent. 

Many farmers have gone out of the 
onion business into peppermint, po- 
tatoes and cabbage; in fact, growing 
cern on onion land, Floods last spring 
ruined a great portion of the land 
suited to onions.—[J. M. R., Goshen, 
Ind, 

Onion acreage somewhat larger 
than last year, but doubt if there is 
as large a yield as a year ago. Some 
onions sold at 70c p bu.—[W. S. S., 
Kenton, O. 

In Orange county the output will 
average 60 to 100 bags to the acre, 
or one-halff to two-thirds crop.—[G. 
F., Orange Co, N Y. 

‘Farmers offered 55@65c for onions. 
Buyers taking the entire crop.—T[J. 
W. N., Indianapolis, Ind. 

At New York, onion prices are 
without material change although the 
market is quoted as very weak. Sup- 
plies are large and coming from 
widely scattered localities. Va, Md 


and Pa yellow are quoted at 75ic@ 
$1.25 p bskt, Jersey do, white 1@1. m, 
Long Island red or yellow 2@2. 

bbl, Orange Co, N Y, red 1.25@ 1.75 


p_bag, yellow 1.25@2, Ct vaHey yellow 
or red 1.25@2 p. 100-16 bag; © Ohio 
white 1.25@1.50 p cra, Cal yellow 
1.75 @ 2. 

At Chicago, market is liberally sup- 
plied and prices are easy. Home- 
grown white onions quote up to $1.50 
p 68-lb. sack, white pickling .onions 
75c p bx. 

Potatoes 


Movement of Long Island potatoes 
in New York city has been rather 
slow, selling from farmers’ wagons at 
$1.60@1.90 p bbl and being quoted 
at loading stations at about 55c¢ p 
bu. Maine potatoes will not come 
on this market to any great extent 
until next week. 

At New York, potatoes are in much 
lighter supply with market weak and 
lower. Sweet potatoes in light re- 
ceipt, firm and higher. Jersey whites 
range $1.50@2.25 p bbl, southern 1.25 
@1.75, sweets 1.50@3°p bbl. 

At Chicago, supplies have more 
than exceeded the demand, with 
prices easier. Minnesota Early Ohios, 
quoted up to 65¢ p bu,. Jersey Cob- 
blers 80c. 

Poultry 


At New York, receipts of live 
poultry have been fairly liberal with 
fowls bringing 16c, -western broilers 
19c, “old roosters 12c, nearby broilers 
2lc, southern 19c, ducks 12@17c, 
geese 13@14%c. The market for 
dressed poultry continues very slow 
with the exception of fcy heavy fowls 
which are scarce and firm and will 
quote up to 19c¢ 

At Chicago, receipts have been lib- 
eral with a fair demad for live poul- 
try from dressers and jobbers. Tur- 
keys quoted up to i6c, fowls 14c, 
spring chickens 16c¢, ducks 12@13¢, 
up to 82%c 

Sugar 

Due possibly to agitation over talk 
of unfair advance in prices to con- 
Sumers and partially to decreased 
consumption, sugar-has declined a lit- 
tle from the top level. The Cuban 
government proposes to place an ex- 
port tax of 20 cents per bag on sugar 
to make up deficit in its customs in- 
come. Raw sugar declined last week 
about % cent, with sales at 6 cents 
per pound; refined was held at the 
high level of 7% cents, buyers taking 
as little as possible. 

Vegetables 

At New York, corn is enjoying 2 
better demand, Jersey selling at 25c@ 
$1.25 p 100 ears, new carrots }0@T5c 
p 4-lb bskt, peas 25c@$1.25 p bag or 
wax 25@ Te p bskt or bag, lima beans 
35@75c p bskt, rg et? Bah A mp 75 
j 4-lb bekt, peas 25c@$1.25 p bag or 
bskt, white squash 30c@$1 p bbl, yel- 
low .crook-necked 25@75c, marrow 
7c@$1, Hubbard 1@1.50,_ white 
turnips 50¢c@$1, purple tops. 1@1.25, 

Jersey tomatoes |= 
p bx, 
Wool 


Under the continued stimulus of 
heavy buying for account of manu- 


‘facturers,. wool sales show énormous 





ai. eG 





‘Sore Eyes—S. L. 

New. York, has a cat that-has been 
troubled with sore eyes for six months 
or more, they are inflamed and dis- 
charge’ pus; Boric acid solution ang 
several other remedies 
tried without benefit. He always had 
very large-eVes, and I suspect 
trouble is largely due to lack of ac- 
cormodation,, brought abeut by age. 
Boric acid solution is one of the very 
best things to allay irritatien in the 
A very. dilute 
peroxide of hydrogen might-also be 
used to wash the eyes out once a day, 


firm ana’ on " 
- foreign . are “about - 10%: 
Men’s woolens and worsted 
goods. made in domestic mills have 
been advanced 3 to 5c a. yard. . About 
one million Ibs western. wools, includ- 
ing Mont, Wyo, Col and Ore sold-in~ 
23c, Wyo -% blood 24@ 
24%c. Stocks of wool everywhere are 
held at high figures 
manufacturers regard as unreasonable. 






Boston at 19@ 


which many 





Utica Cheese Mart Higher 

At Utica, Aug 24, weather condi- 
tfons the past week have been very 
favorable for the growth of pastures, 
silo corn, and they 
have never been in better shape at 
The decline in the 
yield of milk has not been augmented, 
and the make of cheese per factory is 
fully up to the average for a number 
Prices on the board Mon- 
day were 4c higher than the previous 
} Small colored 
1690 bxs and small white 950 bxs at 
5 The curb sales were at 15%éc. 
A year ago the curb ruling was 14%c. 
Two years ago it was 15%c, 
sales of butter Monday were 35 tubs 


Skin Disease—P. F. 
has a horse along in years ‘that 
troubled with a skin eruption that is 
very irritating and causes him to bite 
and scratch himself continually in the 
This is probably a sort 
eczema caused by a high blood condi- 
tion and the heat. 
that his bowels be kept free by feed- 


L., New York, 


this time of year. 


ecaane forme owe 


I would suggest 


bathed daily with a lotion consisting 
of one ounce of potassium sulphide to 
a°pint of water, and that he be given 
a tablespoonful of Fowler’s solution of 
arsenic in his ‘feed once a day for 10 
days or two weeks at a time. 


Sere See ra tewooc > 





Outlook for Bartlett Pears—M. B. 
S., Pennsylvania: There is a splendid 
commercial outlook for the Bartlett 
pear, if a man- will give attention to 
It is not advisable to 
plant solid blocks of Bartlett. 
occasionally rows of Bosc to fertilize 
the blossoms, say every fifth or sixth 


Hail Hits N Y Tobacco—A 
of thunderstorms caused considerable 
damage to the tobacco crop i 
Chemung valley, 
towns of Addison and Erwin. 


First Chapter of “The Girl in the 
Other Seat” in this: number. 


mostly at the N Y 





eer rerrce 44 
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Read by 625,000 People Weekly 





sveenor 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
SIX cents a word you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange, 

THD ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initisl or « number 
counts as one, word. Cash must accompany each 
order, and advertisement must have address on, 
as we Cannot forward replies sent to this office. 


AMERICAN AGRIOCULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, 


must 
insertion in issue of the following week, Adver- 
Rex FOR, SALD” 


NO displa 
kind will be allowed weaker te this: 1 head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 
THE RAT® for the “‘Farmers’ Exchange” 
is only six cents a word each insertion 





New York City 








WOMEN’S WANTS 


FULL BARREL LOTS of slightly damaged etone- 
y Cy ae direct from pottery at 
BY Lots are well ee 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


THE RAT: Man’s Worst ey and Its Extermina- 
os: forty-two years’ experien 
Invaluabie to everybody troubled 
000 copies-sold in England in three 
weeks. — Pric c 
JOHN SCHWAB, Marion, Mass. 

ge LEGHORN PULLETS, 
laying ocke 
ALTAVISTA FARM, Darlington, 


BERKSHIRE PIGS, 


Seeseanserc-as 


. SWASEY & CO, Portiand, Me. 
MISCELLANEOUS 





? - farm dynamite direct and save 
| act commission. PRINGLE POWDER CO, Brad- 
a. 





Ww. peo TRERS. | Perulack, 








FARMERS aes on _Water system Spetaiaticn, 
RUNNER DUCKS. NELSON'S, Grove City, Pa. booklet. HY. RAM CO, 


LIVE STOCK 














OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


begs arm you want position as fireman, brake- 
or on first class nearby roads, 


BFSESR2 22 eR oS 


MILK GOATS FOR SALE—One grade Toggenberg 
i two kids four weeks old; also one y 
; oie takes them. . 4. CAR 








REGISTERED ee eae grown yearling 
q 

Senator by Jean Paul. F. L. HANSEL, East Win- 

field, N Y. 





Experience unnecessary. Uniforms = frane- 
en 
, Dept 22, Indianapolis, Ind. 
FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 
protected ti States service. Th 


sands of vacancies every year. There 
here for you, sure and generous pay, lifetime employ- 
booklet 8-822. 


ment. Just or 
EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D C. 
THOUSANDS +e ew 4 POSITIONS open to 
on 


men and women over 18. 
ers = at chance. tinite immediately for list 
NSTITUTE, Dept 





-— good Shorthorn bull calf, born 
ono mate 92085 foaled May 1912; very 
OTCHKI shield, Erie 











3@ FINE GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS, average 10,000 
lbs. E. W.._ ANDERS, R D No 2, Nor rristowh, Pa. 





2p 8S Sesrerw 





SEEDS AND WORSERE STOCK 


s WBERRY PLANTS, + runner b— pa-ereee, 
for August a fall planting. 
a 





Y MAIL CLERKS, clerk-carriers agd rural 
. I conducted examinations—can help 
ou Pe scr examination free. 7-R, 





raspberry, blackberry plants, 
an agente’ 
L. SQUIRES, Remsenburs, 





Catalog fre. HARE 
NY. RAILWAY MAIL CL CLERK I EXAMINATIONS coming 
NKLIN a K-19, 





GINSENG AND GOLDEN SEAL. Book on culture 
d roots free. Send for 
. CONNER, Bremen, 0. 


MAMMOTH ‘ees 6 ure. pate - 

















hirlwind seller for summer weather 
agree ene 


berry, et 
Get Tt while it’s new; 
PRODUCTS CO, 3069 Sycamore St, Cincinnati. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


= gai -a TREE ORCHARD, splendid 115- -acte 
Owner’s income last year was $1675; 
— a a $1000 this year; fine Gatty jocation, 


machine-worked fields, 

meh promikiiee: good 9-room house, 

,, ou 2 hours 0 New York: 
6 price soon. 

Me all buildings. full qercils ae travel- 
a 49, -““Strout’s og 37,’ 


UT PARM POGENCY. Station 
New ¥ 


OTHY SEED WHEAT. 
GLICKS Bl SEED FARMS, Smoketown, 
apne LI PRICY FOR Mb get hs A, al Other 
. J. FELTHAM, 0) 














DOGS AND FERRETS 


~ THOROUGESEED PEDIG 
Rewr bey three and four months 
der none. AY have oer 


GREED FOX — 












ENGLIS: a SETTERS, POINTERS, BEAGLES 
stock in the irewards on t 













REP CO, Wellington, gas Fe Sectangs 
 WIACHINERY AND eave 


ee es ale 















































Pop Fp lores 


Live Sroce Fuco Repacscnrarive 
ETHAN A HUTCHINS 











Arckoll Plans Milk Contest 


for several] years superin- 


w. W. Blake Arckoll, 
tendent of While Horse farms of Paoli, Pa, and 
for several years Previous to that was an Ayrshire 
breeder OD & piace of his own, and who left the 

st to take charge of Emblagard dairy, a well-known 
ea herd at Big Bay. Mich. has been chosen 
directors of the Marquette county fair to 
take charge of the catile congress Mr Arckoll has 
gireaiy begun his prepar ations for the exhibit and 
qill make every effort to make the caitle congress 
which has always been one of the best exhibitions 
of siock in tho state break all records for number. 
quality and varicty 

Among other featurcs which Mr Arckotl is plan- 
ning for the sioclg show is a 48-hour milking con- 

est. Three prizes will be given for the cows which 
duce the largest amount of butter in 48 hours 

contest will be opeu to all dairymen The cows 
this contest will be «livided fnto two classes One 
include pure-bre! stock owned by dairymen of 
Marquette county, ww! tile the other will be open to 
any cow on the grounds An additional prize of a 
giver cup has beev offered to the dairvmen in 
Marquette county whose cow shows the larges' per 
cont of tier fat in her milk Mr Arckoll has 

made & Matked guccess among the breeders in the 
a; this is. not unexpected, as his work is of a 
ery high order 


wil 


Breeders’ Club Holds Meeting 


The Bradford county Holstein breeders’ club met at 
Qowanda, Pa, August 6. at which time arrangements 
@ere made for the holding of their sale to be held 
at the Towanda fair grounds, October 8 About this 
time 80 head of cattle were consigned by the leading 
brealcrs of this section of Pennsylvania Tho mau- 


agement. of the gale was given to the Liverpool] sale 
and pedigree company of Liverpool, N Y¥. who will 
also cet ow their cateloc which will be off the 

ess op OF about Semember 15 Those wishing to 
attend this sale short! send in their inquiries fox 
gaialogs to M E Lyon. secretary, at Wyalusing, Pa 


Great Bull te Ohie 


Stevens Brothers’ company of Liverpool. N Y. have 
recently sold one of the besi bred bulls that ever 
went into Ohfo He was parchased by Knight & 
Pierce at _Enst Claridon. O This young bull ts 


@red by King of the Pontiacs. who is the aire of 
1122 A R O daughters The dam of this bull made 
7 pounds of butter in seven days, second calving 
ie 2 four-year-old 


Sale of Fresh Cows 


The first sale of the season to be held by the 
Liverpool gale and pecizree company will be held at 
Syracuse, October 12+! This bids fair to be a 
erackerjack sale, as it is the ‘lesire of the sale com- 

to have the sale consist of cows fresh or 
pearby. Catalog will be ready about September 15. 


Guernsey Sale- Coming 
Don’t forget the Guernsey sale to be held at Ches- 





terbrook farms, Berwin Pa It will be remembered 
that it is this gale wtcere the world’s record cow, 
May Pilma, is to be solc 

Good Holstein Record 
It is an encouraging report for the sit months’ 
work of the West River cow testing association in 
Vermont) which has come out. Lee Haven of South 


Londonderry has a Holstein that produced in this 
period 7261 pounds milk. or an average of 1210 pounds 
@onthly. Ts gave 262 pounds butter fat valued at 

A two-\ear-old in the same herd produced 
777 pounds milk and 210 pounds butter fat While 
other herds dvi not make go big records, the returns 
Were good enough to convince members of the as- 
fociaiion that # pays to know what each animal is 
joing 


Live Steck at Panama Exposition 

A continuous live stock show from February 20 to 
Gepiember 20, 1915, will distinguish the Panama- 
Pacific international exposition from*all previous big 
@hibitions of the kind One of the. features will be a 

iry cow demonstration in which complete records of 
performance for each cow will kept Such questions 
will be etudied as sanitary production care and 
@atketing of milk, certified milk. milk for butter and 
cheese. butter-making. and feeding for quantity and 
lengt: of lactation period Similar thorough investi- 
Gations will be made for the beef breeds. swine. 
sheep. goats and poultry An egg-laying contest will 
be conducted Prizes in the live stock department will 
ageregate $250,000 


Big Sale of Berkshires 
At the fis! annul sale of the Pennsvivania 
Berkshire broeders’ ass. held at Whitemarsh. Pa, 
Aug 12, 1914, ud heal brought a total of $3815. or 
am average of over $50 This veing one of the first 


hog sales held in Pennsvivania, it was considered 


to have been a area! success Among the more 
important purehasers of the sed were the bce 
el’ Sunilower 42 .$235 
K. L Storm, Perkasie, Pa 
Bilenseca apenas ee a 175 
E. N. Brown, Plier. Pa 
Rival’s Waverly Girl 5 ° ‘ ST 107 
Howard S Green, West Chester. Pa 
Sivling Gem 5ih ong webend étrerceuve 167 
S. Green, West Chester, Pa 
Dateer's Sc. i dyoe tous beusigenesorcer 155 
Ellenwood Farm, Hatboro Pa 
St Owen's Nymph 2d oe péésebavedweeés 100 
Mr Felin Pailoling. N-J 
Masterpiece Princess 91!) =... . ns aceececeseee 135 
Jno M Rosenberger, Wycombe ‘Pa 
Ningohocken “Ms Maybelle . Se ere ee 72 
John M. Rosenberger, Wycombe, Pa 
Lonzfellow’s Polly RR Sapo Ore 80 
dH. Sekoll, Zionsville. Pa 
Longfcliow’s May Belle 1lth.............. 15 
William Acuft, Ambler, Pa 
Baron Beauty nia cowbell 75 
Mr Twining, Wycombe. Pa 
Ghampion’s Lady Lee Si. |... ee sess eee 70 
RH. Loland. Whitemarsh, Pa. 
SeOmpien My SOU, +. ..0... or. ccccncedboousi 62 
A. W. Humbrecht, Yarillev. Pa 
Bivalcer’s Masterpiece Iuchess. .........-..--4.. 65 
John W. Cooper, Pincvillé. Pa 
Biralccr’s PEE SRUOEE. . . 0... <n0-2ceecdéecese 62 
. Hockman, Plumbsteadville, Pa 
White Horse Farms Sale 
The next day following the sale at Whitemarsh 
Was te sale of Berkshires ai White Horse farms of 


. 8&8 head, which sold for $2257, or an average of 
Among the more important purchasers were the 









lowing: 
NU second $175 
L Hanion, Penlivn, Pa. 
ioma’s Charmer 3a A et ar 105 
Berwyn, Pa. 
YO oe Repeesosise 110 
Pa 
106 
inkins peSoibbesbobeerusesce 100 
Pealiyn, Pa. 
a sensebn ces seer oepececsrecs 80 
SEE s os c0¥ 0.0 ssacesee Stecocsess SO 
Matvern, Pa 
ERE OPS v0 








a eR eee eee rer 65 
D- Vallie Hawkins, Fawn Grove, Pa. 
Masterpiece Princess Ith... .....csseceeeecceces 100 
Pine Run Farm. Penilyn, Pa. 
Maramech’s Model Queen 4th... ......-c0e-eeees 87 
T H MeGillis, Burgettstown, Pa 
RS ree 72 
T tl McGillis. Burgettstown, ‘Pa 
Sterling Queen Ith ob Eveseetboeese 65 
Jesenh PT Hooper. Bynum, Md. 
Cee See PR i. ce oc svisvesveoveces 60 
Joseph T. Hooper, Bynum. . Ma 
Sale Dates 
Cattie 
194 
Aug 24, Elder & Martin. dispersion, Athens, O. 
Sept 28, B FE Totten 100 head, Gustavus, O 
Oct 12-13, Liverpool sale and pedigree company, 
Svracuse N 
Oct Southwestern New York Holstein breeders’ 
sale, Bandolph N 
Nov 25, W, = -— Dispersion sale. West Ches- 
Dec 7-8, Livepeek sale and pedigrees company, 
Svracuse N ¥ 
Dec Dairvmen’s sale, in connection with New 
York state dairymen’s convention, 
Rochester, N Y¥. 
1915 
Jan 13-14, New York state breeders’ sale company, 
Syracuse, N ¥ 
Jan 26-27, Liverpool sale and pedigree company, 
Svracuse, ; 
Mch 9-10, Liverpool scale and pedigree company, 
Svracuse. N 
Apr 20-21, Livetpool sale and pedigree company, 
Svracuse. N ¥ 
June 3-4, Syracuse N Y. breeders’ consignment gale 
company, Syracuse, N Y¥Y. 
Swine 
1914 
Sept 16 Terwilliger & Ritchie Wapakoneta, 0. 
26 B Ream, Lima O 
Oct 7 k W Ingle. Piqua. O 
ba John E Free, Good Hope 0. 
» Madock Brothers, New Paris. O, and J. C. 
Chrisman. Eaton, 
21. Watt & Foust. Cedarville and Xenia, 0. 
22. Mahan Brothers. Osborn. O 
24.3 A Wissier. trtoomingburg 0. 
Nor 9, D O McKinley. gesville, O. 
13, W. BH Evans, BW -y 0 
ae. W. T Smith, Springfleld, 0. 
. C. F Sprague Lima, 0 


— 


9 ' SWINE BREEDERS 





POULTRY BREEDERS 





Penshurst Berkshires 


Prize winners of size and quality. 
stock of all ages for sale Several ex- 
cellent boars, ready for seryice. Ayr- 
shires and Jerseys. All heavy producers, 


PENSHURST FARM, NARBERTH, PA. 


BERKSHIRES 


March and April pigs An extra lot, best of breeding 
Also one gilt bred May farrow. T. J. KERR, Collins, N.Y 
BERKSHIRE 1 herd boar, 3 May boars, 

1 gilt. bred to farrow Sept 
5 Oxford and Suffolk rams and ewes, 1 imported 


stock ram some prize winners 
H S TILLBURY. Rt 2, Owego. Tioga Co, 











NY 


Good, 


Utility S. Cc White Leghoras 
Selected yearling hens 
orous and excell 
FROST, LEVANNA, OAYUGA (0, N.¥. 
SILVER CAMPINBS, 


WHITE ORPINGTONS, ANCONAS 
Extraordinary elayers. Bees. Cricks. 
ALGONQUIN FARMS, B.F.D. 1, Amesvur, Mass. 








THE FARMER'S BUSINB&SS on 
Best general purpose fowl Heavy winter 

White Orpington eggs and baby chicks. Quality mit. 
Prices \— me A § DEAL Lies omg 
Catalog free W. R. Stevens, Route 15, Lyons, ¥. 


MOYERS 8 C W Leghorns and Indian Runner ducks. 
Here are some bargains for July—baby chicks $8 per 

100. eggs $4 per 100 1 1b breeding cockere!s (eater ° 
$1 each uck eggs Sc each by the setting or hundred 
GRANT MOYER FORT PLAIN, NY. 








; ; Just sold o— 

Large Berkshires at Highwood J0' "ld « 
to Argentina Makes fourth ex ion thie year We sold 478 475 
registered Berkshires during 1913, which is over a hundred more 
than any other swine breeder inthe U.S. Most of these went 
to old customers, which speaks for itself Selected animals, all 


age, tor sale, 8 C &H B HARPENDING, Dundee, N.¥ 





Lakeview Farm Berkshires 
One hundred Spring pigs of that well known type of fancy, 
large hogs that pleases every customer We want you for ove 
A J STAPLETON, Wilbraham Rd, SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


CHOICE DU ROC PIGS 








| sexes— Best of re ces Reasonable 
w. BOWEN. R. F. D. 2, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
Congo Farm Durocs ben” blood ot | F 
the breed in my herd dig growthy 
akin. oh tmmuned by the State 


ingstoa.O 





yee 
Rorinarion § Renick W. Dunlap Box5, 
15 7 oo and pe pred 


Durocs * 4 to b00-1b. boars 


h pigs. pairs or single. ‘healthy and thrifty. Ready 
to nyt C i McLAUGHLIN & CO., Pleasantville, 0 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Weaned pigs, service boars and bred sows. sired A 
and bred to my State Fair Compe boars 
reasonable. R B MARTIN, ALDECK, W va. 


SHELDON FARM 


d Duroc Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows, Ser 














SHEEP BREEDERS 





[| 


| 
] 


J a few extra good two and three-year-old rams Z 

and a number of yearlings, and can supply 

ZG good show We are now ready to book 

ZY orders fer any of these sires. for spring de- 

Y livery Can supply small flocks of ewes at Z 

% various ages Prices reasonable. For further Z 

Y particulars, address Uy 

Z Cc. T. BRETTELL Mer. ZY 
a et Vermont % 

EGG nnn 






illmore 


ARMS 


are offering from their flock of 


DORSET HORNED SHEEP 





SNOWGROFTS 


Bred for quality 


Hampshire Down 


not quantity from the International 


champion flock of 1911 and former noteworthy importa- 


tions 


or 


Large honed. low down, well wooled for show 
breeding DR. SARGENT F SNOW, Syracuse, N 











Pinehurst Shropshires 


We are offering very choice Ewes and Rams for founda- 


tion stock, also fitted flocks for State Fairs—it 
to buy the best 


pays 
Send for catalogue 


Henry L. Wardwell, Box 10, Springfield Center, 1%. Y. 





NIAGARA - STOCK -: FARM 


Choice Shropshires and Southdowns, 


both sexes, for 


show and breeding 


J. 


C DUNCAN, Megr., ° LEWISTON, N. ¥. 





SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


Ww 


e have some big lusty one and two shear rams 


Utility stock of the right type See them at the iate 


fair. 


ARTHUR 8. DAVIS, CHILI STATION, N 


Res 
vice Boars. Bestof breeding C.E.Barnes,Oxford. N.Y 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale 
SAMUEL JOHNS. Box 198, WILMINGTON. O. 


MULE FOOT HOGS 


quality, registered stock. Prices right, 
BURKETT BROS., - COLUMBUS. O. 


Selected Poland Chinas 


We have some highly bred ten and twelve weeks old 
pigs for sale at $10 each. Write early if you wish to 
purchase Heretofore we have been unable to fll orders. 
E. Cc. BRILL - - STEWARTSVILLE, N. J. 














O.1I. C. PIGS 


Now booking orders - the fall litters Quality A-1 
Prices right. F C. WHITE, CINCINNATUS, NY. 


Old Marysville Herd O. I. C’s. 


Exceptionally fine stock for sale Lengthy heavy 
boned fellows (Certificate of regisiration free Address 
J W WESTLAKE - MARYSVILLE, 0 


WILLIAM BAHE @& 
ONONDAGA HILL STOCK FARM 
Dealers in Large and improved Yorkshire Swine. 
Best on earth. ONONDAGA HILL. N. Y 


Resistered (Chester White PIGS 











Best strains. prices right Song Digs all sold Now 
booking orders for — delivery 
EUGENE P ROGER WAYVILLE. N Y. 





Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires 


Large English, white. sho:t-nose type Special sale 
boar pigs. superior quality. fair prices. It is not 
what you pay. what vou get that counts 
I. G@. CURTIS Box 272 ROCHESTER, N Y. 





TAMWORTH SWINE 


Great size. easy feeders deep sucklers. careful mothers 
and most prolific of all breeds Quality of bacon unsur- 
passed Circular free. Wm W. Morton, Russellville, Ky 





POULTRY BREEDERS 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 





Choice Shetland 


roc pigs f 
Collie pups from 


and larger ponies. 
all ages and colors 
4 prize winners dt International 

prize winning dogs State 


ed 
wants and write to r F. STEWART, Espyvilie, Pa 





SWINE BREEDERS 











BERKSHIRES 


Now booking orders for spring pigs of the best of 
type, toe ll Cy quality. Animals with lots of 
good blood back of them and plenty type for 
any herd. Also have a number of very choice fall 
pigs for sale of the popular families, which are 
going to make winners Write for prices and 


descriptions 
TOMPKINS FARM - LANSDALB, PA 











BERKSHIRE 
March and April Pigs 


comprising the blood of Ch 


= 


Rival, Mi 





Premier Longfellow. Berrytewn Duke. Highwood Duke 


Sows, boars 


ELKTON FARM, ELKTON. MD. 





BERKSHIRES 


Breeding. size and finish 


and All stock. the 
of boars $10 GhEmy 


Booking orders for May 








IMPERIAL STRAIN 
S. C. BROWN LEGHORNS 


Cockerelg for $1 each. They are extra nice ones 
Knapp-Wyckoff S_ C. White Leghorn cockerels at $1 

each They are large, well-grown birds: also Rouen 
ducks and drakes at $150 each. A few choice pul- 
lets for sale. M F. BOLT CINCINNATUS, N Y 


Ss. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


exctusively Vigorous cockerels with breeding record over 
200 eggs per year on both sides Pedigrees furnished; 





also year hens My prices are verv Bay Don’t be 





late Send for literature CLOVERDALE POULTRY 
FARM, F. J. De Hart, bos Cortland, NY. 
B Legh fale Comb 

rown ENOTNS singe Comb 
Exhibition ye the farmer's kind. large birds, 
good winter 1 reasonable prices for stock, eggs 
and chieks Satisfaction gearaniead Circular 


WARD W. DASEY, : FRANEFORD, DRL 


Knapp-Wyckoff S.C.W.Leghorns 
Booking orders now for pullets and cockerels et $1 

each- Satisfaction assured Catalogue free. 

” M DAVIS, Chase Poultry Farm. Cincinnatus, N Y. 





CATTLE BAkEDERS 


Crestmont Farms 


The home of King Pontiac Alcartra 
Wayne’ His individuality and breeding 
make him the best son of his sire, Arf- 
mann’s $50,000 bull. His dam has 32 ibs 
and has produced a 27-lb junior 3-year- 
old daughter We are breeding a few 
cows outside our herd at $50 each; it 
will be more next season 

CANTON, PA, 


H C GATES, 
Lakeside Herd 


gay ICE BULLS of the Kies of the _Feations. Motel 

Pontiac Korndyke. King of the Butter Kings 
a. § as fine as can be seen in any stable is 
America. Write for particulars, stating as nearly ag 
possible what you prefer 


BA POWELL, 904 W. 








Genesee St.. Syracuse, N. ¥ 


Pioneer Farm 
Herd 








REAGAN BROS., 


offcial milk and butter records. 
EDWIN K. MUNRO 
Camillus, NY. 
A BULL CALF FOR SALE AT $60, more white 
Spagts ty Ee 
first 90 Ib. cow ot the | reed Sher h 


yen? 4 . 
is out of the 281-2 Ib four-year-old Thelma 
De Kol, Her record will be raised ‘He ie sired by Sir 
K ke who is out of a 36 lb daughter of Pontiac 
Sp ty ve of the nearest dame of this calf average ‘FT 
20 Ibe of butterin 7 days F.A LAWRENCE, Vernon, N 


3 FOR $250 _ 


D offer two well-bred and marked heifer 
calves and an unrelated Bull calf for the 
sum of two hundred and fifty dollars. 
Registered, transferred and crated f o b 
cars. All good individuals. 


W. H. MACE. - - Cortland, N. ¥. 








HOLSTBINS FOR SALE 
Registered Holstein bull calves $35 to $50 = 8 registered 
heifer calves for $1900 100 high-grade Holstein coves 
75 yearlings and 2-year-olds bred to registered bulla, 
$45 to $60 a head. Heifer calves. % Holsiein Supply 
sold up to Oct. 1. Place your order for delivery thea 
and later Every thing guaranteed as represented. 
Reference: First national bank ot Tul CF N YT 

: TULLY, 





BARGAINS IN BULL CALYSS 


Judge “engervela De Kol, King Pont tc" Netuerland, 
e ervel e Ko ng Pontiac Ne 

De Kal Pontiac Korndy ke az are 3-yr-old heifers 
wan at good ARO records We need the room here is your 


our future herd sire at your own price end 
ourself Write for pedigree avd prices. 
&80N, NEW WOODSTOCK, RH. ¥. 


Young Registered Holstein Bull 
127791. now ready for sale Well bred, handsome in- 
dividual, even black and white $135 We have twe 
others, more fashionably bred and higher priced 
MOHEGAN FARM. PEEKSKILL, N. ¥. 
Hudson Vailey Holstein Headquarters 


Holstein Bull Calves for Sale 


Calves sired by a 31-Ib bull. Dams all well-bred A B.0. 
cows Prices ranging from $100 to $200 GREEN 
ACRE FARMS, John A. Miller, Prop, Nazareth, Px. 


chance to buy z 
row him to suit 
.A 8STANTO 











World's record herd of 
Polled Holsteins horniess cattle—all regis: 
tered by the Holstein Friesian Association A few fine i 
calves for sale at from Hts up guaranteed to produce polinl 
calves from horned cows Geo F Stevenson & Sons, Waverly, te 


HOLSTEINS 


n 5 ¥. 
Bull Calves ee Le ye 


DAIRY SHORT HORNS 


registered for sale, Calves 3 months and 
older, also Cows at reasonable prices. 
GEO L. MARVIN, Andover, Ashta Co, 0. 


HOLSTEIN BULL 











one year old. By grandson of DeKol 24 Butter B17 
Sad, out of A R O dam. Price $150. 
R ALLEN - - ORWELL, N 





FARMSTEAD STOCE FARM headed by the great i: 

Paladin Burke, who has 22 officially tested two-ven: : 
olds that average 1608 Ibs. of butter in 7 dave. Foc 
sale, young bulls, cows, calves of both sexes We eve 
breeders not dealers Bradley Fuller, Utica, N. ¥. 


JERSEYS tie, ices itn. 
American Jersey Cattle Club, 324 W. 23d St., New York 


extn fing 
eis 








NCHEY HOMESTEAD offers for ani — 
— Dec. 19, 191%, color half and ha’ ions 


Sire. B Vatter BR 
Hang ‘De Kol . re Ibe 3 year-old. See fave 


4 Dam 
bien ot Sir Clede Price fo b Rochester, 
rvae. au BINCHEY, Box 729, Rochester, N. ¥. 








8.C.WHITE LEGHORN COCKERELS STOCK 
imported direct from Tom England. Strong, 
handsome bi from world’s champion pedi- 

gree lavers. Fine ns on early orders 

DAVID M HAMMO - CORTLAND, N. ¥. 


10 WEEKS OLD CHIX & DUX 


‘Tiffany's ty Gaperies Siiwer Laced Wvrandotics, Mammoth 








mt Ducks. World’ B 
Setistection guaranteed. F. A. Tiff Tm a4 4th S 





YOU dough thet bal pr We are bare = | 
over 

tat gen to ncran he btn itt Zon sage Wee 

buy him °7ou me price $76 Send for photos and 

Ydeal Dairy Farm, Brown Bros .St.Law Co .Cantea tt. f. 


BULL CALF 


is son so te hae whose dem is graad- 
eT 3 
BERNING ING > Schenectady, x. 





faite 























HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 










i 
: 


of milk ads. 

would be valent; But Maid 

a ater breaki a records hha, bas ris 
ez A 


ae 
Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets - 







5 eg ASSOCIATION 
'F. L. Houghton, Sec’y, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 


































“CHENANGO & MADISON 
COUNTY 


bred, registered and high-grade cows and 
a the world for breeding and 
jucing. e have a large preet of 
ese fine individuals, fresh and spring- 
to select from. Also 200 yearling 
two-year-old heifers. 
WE TUBERCULIN TEST. 


wake %& TRAVIS, NORWICH. N. ¥. 


| Grade Holstein 
Cows & Heifers 


76 young cows due to freshen in August and September, 
‘well marked, large producers. 50 first calf 2-year-old 
’ “Meifers due September. 50 well-bred, nicely marked 
yearling heifers. F, J. HOWARD, Bouckville, N. Y. 















‘Heart’s Delight Farm 
‘Dutchland Colantha Sir Changeling 


Born A 17, 1908. Sire: Colantha Johanna Lad— 
G2 A. R. ters. Dam: ae | Chengoing (9.3 Be. 


in 7 daye). “Average of dam fam 32.23 Tbs 
in7 days. Will or exchange him for pure bred 
or dairy cows. Our reason for ing is, we 
CHAZY, NEW YORK 


oe Yearling Heifers 
| 50 2-Year-Old Heifers 


Good tndictduals bred to redlevere? Sole 
ALSO REGISTERED STOCK 
* all ages and both sexes. Come and see them. 


. J.A, LEACH, CORTLAND, N. Y. 
R d 
Valley eranserai =” 
Mexican Donkey 
View. 7 weet ae old. 
WILLIAM BERRY 
FF arm De Lancey, New York 
The Oakhurst Farm 
Bulls with 3 to 5 thirty-pound 


dams always on hand. 
A.L. Brockway, Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 


~~ 200. Head for Sale|: 


ES F palo re dirs, from 


to freshen 
aes Redtered “Holstein 
< ca R. FROST. 


a HOLSTEIN / 
| SERVICE BULLS 


From officially tested dams ; quality right, price right 





























ee coped Brook Stock FARM 
, Registered 


- Jersey Cattle 
Young Bulls for Sale 
or MUNZ, Mgr. MERCER, PA. 
; ONE HUNDRED -HIGH-GRADE 


Holstein Cows 


in age from 3 to 6 years, e and 
aor and heavy producers. These 
' milk records in the past year of 
“from 8000 to pags Ibs. ata arte cow is tuber- 
malin tested and to be perfect 


EDMESTON, N. Y 

















CONSIGNORS: 





Bradford County Holstein Club’s 


Second Annual 


Consignment 


ale 


80—HOLSTEINS—80 


Thursday, October 8, 1914 


Towanda Fair Grounds, Towanda, Pa. 


W. W., Jennings, Towanda, Pa.; Geo. R. Hill, 
ewman, 
J. G. Kerrick, Towanda, ’Pa.; F. R. Allis, 
H. E. Gates, Cantor, Pa.; J. I. Elsbree, Milan, 


Towanda, Pa.; Pratt Bros., Le Raysville, Pa.; C.W. N. 
Wyalusing, Pa. ; 
Wysox, Pa.; 


Pa; W. S. Sweet, Troy, Pa. 


« 


The best lot of registered Holstein-Friesian cattle 
ever offered at public sale in Pennsylvania, con- 
sisting of daughters of, or young cows, bred to 
Rag Apple Korndyke, Judge Hengerveld De Kol, 
King Pontiac Alcartra Wayne (the best son of 
Arfmann’s $50,000 bull), King Segis Pontiac Julip 
(3/4ths daughter to the $50,000 bull), Prince Segis 
Korndyke Jr, King Korndyke Hengerveld Veeman, 
Lilith Pauline DeKol’s Son, and other great sires. 


Catalogues ready September 20th. 
Auctioneers: 


Sale Managers, Liverpool, N. Y. 


Col. B. V. Kelley, Syracuse, N. Y.; Col. G. W. 
Baxter, Troy, Pa. 
LIVERPOOL SALE & PEDIGREE CO. 

















=) serosa mg au 


IV CIONN}O0NGUONAN ASUS ASE APU APAUOTOETOESREES ASAE EAA A 
JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM: 


He is one of the very best sons F.® Pontiac Korndyke. His dam was Pontiac R. 

R.O. daughters and four A.R.O. sons; has 1 100% the same 
g as Pontiac Clot a Dokot 2d, 3721 La butter in seven days; 87 9 the the | = 4 Rreegine 
‘ontiac Pet, the Some 37-Ib. cow j has 75% the same breeding as 

38.03 Ibs. butter in seven days, and has 874% 


$8,000 cow. He has weeny -five 


W. W. JENNINGS . : ° 
MMMM CUTAN LUM IMDM MMO DOM 


RAG APPLE KORNDYKE 


A few facts concerning Rag Apple Korndyke 


We offer a few sons of Rag Apple Korndyke from high testing dams. 
Write for pedigrees and prices 


MTT TTS 
THE HOME OF 


Apple, the 


the same breeding as King Ring of he’ P = 


us 
i 
= 
= 
= 


Towanda, Fensrvaie@ 





‘East River Grade Holstein Cows 


FOR SALE 


«ane cows served to — in August, September 
October, all serv to registered bull 

STRICTLY DAIRY PE AND GUARANTEED 

40 two-year-old heifers all sired by pure 
wgotes Rage — we. tered dams. 

extra well-bred registered bulls, 

REEDING, from A. K. 0. Pontiac 

If you are looking for ag good 
visit the EAST RIVER HOLSTEINS. 
PRICE FOR THE NEXT 30 DA 


WE TUBERCULIN TEST 


JOHN B. WEBSTER 


DEPT. O CORTLAND, N. y. 
Bell Phone 14-F' 5. 


GRADE 
HOLSTEINS 


FOR SALE 


200 large, nicely-marked cows, due to 
freshen in September and October: 59 
cows fresh and close to calving; 100 two. 
year-old heifers due this fall. We have 
more heavy producing cows that are tine 
individuals than you will find on any 
other farm in central New York 

F. P. Saunders & Son, Springdale Farms, 

Cortland, N. Y. Office 50 Clinton Ave, 


COUNTRY LIFE FARM 


has for sele Pure-Bred 


Holstein BULL S 


old enough for service out of rec 
dams, and a few heifer calves. Also tv 
cows that will freshen in November ond 
December. 


H. H. WHEELER, West Winfield, N yY. 


Ready for Light Service 
A well grown grandson of 
KING OF THE PONTIACS 
Sire-of K. P. PONTIAC LASS 44 lbs.7 Days 
World’s champion butter cow for 7-30-60-100 days 

His dam an A.‘R. 0. cow with an A. BR. O. daughter 
and granddaughter. All heavy milkers, giving trem 
60 TO 70 LBS. MILK DAILY (when fresh) with 

or 

2d 


dai 
SPEC lat 




















common dairy care and feed only. rst check 
$100 gets him; crated, all papers. For pedigree <: 
information regarding all classes and ages of Holstein 
bulls write F. C. BIGGS, TRUMANSBURG, \N. Y. 





We have several well bred young 


Holstein _BULLS 


nicely marked, from high-class dams, and 
sired by some of the best bulls of the 
breed. Prices range from $100 to $150 
each, and they are bargains. Ali papers 
will be furnished, and satisfaction guar- 
anteed, or money back. 


Stevens Brothers Co., 


Guernsey Bull 


Registered Guernsey bull for sale. Pric« 
right. Bull calves from the best imported 
stock for sale. ELMVIEW FARMS, 
3833 CONNELL BLDG, SCRANTON, Pa. 


Overton Herd 


We have youngsters for sale sired by Sir Segis Korn- 
dyke Walker No. 59712, whose t ten daughters that 


Liverpool, N Y. 








tuberculin tested. 
ADAMS, N. Y. 


days as two-year-olds. 











King of the Pontiacs has as 


and heifers in calf to him. 
give full description and prices. 
for a list of young bulls. 


ua E.'H. KNAPP & SON . - 


King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 


The greatest young sire of the breed. No other sire by 
great a year record dam. 
offer some very richly bred, heavy producing A. R. O. cows 
Our folders just off the press 
SEND FOR ONE, also 


FABIUS, N. Y. 











HOLSTEINS-THE KORNDYKES 


AVISDALE FARM HER 


H. B. DAVIS. CHESTER, N.Y. 











GUERNSEYS 


The Herd of Zyfe and Production +- 


Langwater Blood means Profit for 
you. Write for the story of our herd 


FP. L. Ames, Owner W. K. Hepburn, Supt. 


Count of Upland Farms—Sire, FI 
20771; dam, Godolphin Flower 445 gam 
rince—Sire, 
The Fairlie Queen 4456 


Langwater 


lier; dam, Tregorming Goodness 44549. 


ords. . Write for Prices to 
UPLAND FARMS. 





UPLAND FARMS’ GUERNSEYS 


BULL CALVES for SALE 


F. Cc. & K. A. OVERTON - 
One month old up, 
nearly white, sired by 
u 


Holstein 1 whose two 
Bull Calves sree 3: 


bs. butter 
in 7 Saye from A. R. O. eT, 1 riees right. 
RA HOLBERT, 


LAKE, NEW YORE 








100 High Grade Hol- 
stein Heifers 1 yr. old 


50 high grade Holstein heifers two 
years old.. A few good Stock Bulls. 
EB. J. BOWDISH, Phone 418, Cortland, N. Y. 














Princess Jewell; 

and Farms Goodness—Sire, Langwater Cuva- 
_Dams now on test wijl make exceptionally good 
IPSWICH, MASS. 











. We offer some 
esent time in thorough 


jaa your wante in Holstein cattle. 












- Allegan —Steuben 
irieaias Breeder’ *sClub 


skal Sales « list 


i A 





















WADSWORTH & ELLIS, - 





HOLSTEINS 


oe nearly ready for sérvice from <A. R. 0. 


t 
afford. Send for photos and 
F. H, LATIMER 


150 Head Grade Holsteins 


r , 60 cows mi 40 to 60. Ibe. day. 6&0 cows 
LANGWATER PA-RMS -}) eo eerenee ugieeiet rede aas 
North Easton, Mass. and aboard vars, $10 and $15 60 heud heif; 


or thoroughbreds we can 
McGRAW, N. Y. 


Seopa Seer, Bs Sartent phen op 





most popular strains at prices you can 
igrees. 
-  _Arkport, Steuben Co., N.Y. 











finely 
deli 


fit for servive, pes ——_ old, Bo ey individual, | 
rked, being lighter in_ color. 
pe t00. Sur "Mason ‘Knox, Catton, N. 


age, individuality second to none, 





iA YOUNG BULL | Bece hore ase 


A Rare Opportunity 


BULL—18 months old, 15-16 white, very large for his 
broad. straight 









Bulls Yours Bulls 
Sired by the aii bull of breed, Sir Rag Apple 
Korndyke ond airview Johanna Gladi Korndyke. 
From A. R. O. dams. Prices from $50 up. 
DAVIS & ADAMS, M. G. Adams, Supt. 
MUNNSVILLE, Medicca County, NEW YORK 








RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 


offers H F bull born June 3, 1918. Sire, Aagéié 
7th. Dam and sire’s dam 

2 ae Dam a daughter of 
ol, . in 7 days; he is a brother 

to a 32-Ib. cow. “Pace a . 
A. W. BROWN & SONS. - West Winfield, . Y. 








Raise a good sire, we cap furnish the subject 
KORNDYKE BULLS ALL AGES 


You can- rapidiy inerease the value of your her! if 
you own one. Our bulls are closely, related to '¢ 
highest ing Holstein families. Tell me wha! )°¥ 
need. F.. 4. TINKER, HERKIMER, \. °- 


h st Ve 
Inheritance iisic isoct in a Jersey tl 
Farm. Lowell, Mass. : 
to. obtain. 


et Hood 



























iL 











ple 
ke. 


pf. 
RK 


gie 
a 





} Be ‘Aggust 2,.1m1r rw 







4 ‘ai, 7s She family. 


Things Happen—XXiIl 
y money ts gone. 
for its return ahd I'm sure 
Searle cannot repay mé. 
I'm told he couldn't. have 
used so much as thirty 
thousand dollars in any- 
thing legitimate so far, on 
the ‘Laughing Water claim. I'd be gaa 
to let the money go, and more—all 

t in the world—if only I could prove 
to Van that I haven't deceived him, 
haven’t taken part in anything wrong— 
if only I could make these cheats give 
the Langhiog Water’ back.” 

“Van is the candy. I'll have to meet 
said Glen with conviction, 
“I wish you were 
me—the way 





him, sure,” 
looking on her face. 
wise to more of this 
they worked it—how they doped it out. 
Tl) look around and find out how the 
trick was done, and then we’]! go to it 
together. Guess I'll look for Van right 
off the bat.” 

She glanced at 
eyes. 

“No, Glen—please don't. I'd rather 
you wouldn’t—just yet. You don’t un- 
derstand. I can't let him think I'm 
—making overtures. He must think I 
have a little pride If his mine has 
been stolen I want to give it back—be- 
fore he ever sees me again If you 


him with startled 





knew how much—oh, how .very much, 
I wish to do that a 
“I'm on,” he interrupted. “It will do 


me good to put a crimp in Searle.” 

If a _ single ray of far-off hope had 
lingered in Van's meditations concern- 
ing Beth, and the various occurrences 
involving himseif and his mining prop- 
erty, it vanished when he told her of 
the letter he had seen and beheld her 
apparent look of guilt. One thing the 
interview had done: it had cleared his 
decks for action That claim was his. 
by right of purchase, by right of dis- 
covery as to its worth! He had earned 
it by hardships, privations, suffering! 
He meant to have it back! If the law 
could avai] him, well and good! If not, 
he'd make a law! 

He went to Rickart of the bank Rick- 
art listened to his plan of campaign 
and shook his head. 

“Don’t waste your money, Van.” he 
said. “The government wouldn't accept 
the word of any man you could hire 
Lawrence would have to be discredited 
Nobody doubts his ability or his square- 


ness. The reservation boundary was 
wholly a Matter of guess. You'll find 
it includes that sround—and the law 
will be against you Td gladly lend 


you the money if I could. but the bank 
people wouldn’t stand behind me 

Van Was in no mood for begging. 

“All right. Rick.” he said “But ru 
have that line overhauled if I have to 
hold up a private surveyor and put him 
over the course at the front of a gun.” 

In two days’ time he was offered 
twenty dollars—a sum he smilingly re- 
fused He was down and out, in debt 
all over the camp. He could not even 
negotiate a loan From some of his 
“friends” he would not have accepted 
money to preserve his soul. 


Suspicions Confirmed 


At the “Laughing Water” claim, dur- 
ing this period. tremendous elation 
existed. The clean-up at sunset every 


day Was netting no less than a thou- 


sand dollars in gold for each twenty- 
four hours at work 
All this and more came dulv to the 


ears of Glenmore Kent and Beth. The 
girl was in despair as the days went 
by and nothing had been accomplished 
The meager fact. that. Lawrence had 
tun and corrected the feservation line, 
at Searle’s behest, was all that Glen had 
learned. But of all the men in Goldite 
he was doubtless best equipped with 
knowledge concerning Bostwick’s east- 
ern standing. He knew that Searle had 
never had the slightest government au- 
thority to order the survey made—and 
therein lav the crux of all the matter. 
It was all he had to go upon, but he 
felt it was almost enough 

The. wires to New York were tapped 
again, and Beth was presently a local 
bank depositor with a credit of twenty 
thousand dollars In a quiet, effective 
manner, Glen then went to work to 
Secure @ surveyor on his own account. 
or rather at Beth's suggestion. With 
the fact of young Kent’s advent in the 
town Van was early made acquainted. 
When Beth procured the transfer of her 
money from New York to Goldite, Rick- 
art promptly reported the news It 
appeared to Van a confirmation of all 
his previous suspicions He could not 
fight a woman, and Bostwick and Mc- 
Copnet remained upon the claim Searle 
Wrote nearly every day to Beth. excus- 
ing his absence. relating his success, and 
declaring the increase of his love. 

On a Wednesday morning Glenmore's 
Man arrived by stage from Starlight, 
instruments and all. His name was 
Pratt. He was a tall. slow-moving, blue- 
eyed man, nearly sixty years of age, 
but able still to earry a thirty-pound 
transit over the steepest mountain ever 
built. Glen met him by appointment at 
the transportation office and escorted 
him at once to Mrs Dick's. 

Already informed as to what would 

required. the surveyor was provided 
With all the data possible concerning 
the reservation limits. 

Beth was tremendously excited. “I'm 
glad you've come.” she told him can- 
didiy. “Can you start the work today?” 

“You will want to keep this quiet,” 
he said. “I need two men we can trust, 
and then I'm ready to start.” 

wo?” said Gien. “That’s awkward. 


‘I thought perhaps you could get along 


With little me.’ 
Beth, in her tumult of emotions. was 
changing color with bewildering rapidity. 
“Why—I expected to go along. of 
Course,” she said *‘T've got a suit— 
I've done it before—I mean, I expect 
to dress as you are, Glen, and help to 
run Pee line.” 
grinned zood-naturedly. “Keeps 
That's one advan- 


tage. 
An pia. Ne — aan, “Hike upstairs 
a hired red 3 oar or ond | stocked it with 


I asked. 
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provisions, tents, and bedding. He has- 
tened off and returned with the chauffeur 
to the door. 

Beth, in the costume she had worn on 
the day when Van found her lost in the 
desert, made a shy, frightened youth, 
when at length she appeared, but her 
courage was superb. At ten o'clock they 


left the town, and rolled far aut te the | 


west Ward, on their course. Van learned 
of their departure. He was certain that 
Beth had gone to the “Laughing Water” 
claim, perhaps to be married to Bost- 
wick Three times he went to the hay- 
yard that day, intent upon_saddling his 
broncho, riding to the claim himself, 
and fighting cut his rights by the meth- 
ods of primitive man. 


Suvy Proves His Love 


On the third of his visits he met a 
stranger who offered to purchase Suvy 
on the spot at a price of two hundred 
dollars. 

“Don’t offer me a million or 
be tempted,” Van told him gravely. 
sell you my soul for a hundred” 

The would-be purchaser was dry. 

“I want a soul I can ride.” 

Van looked him over critically. 

“Think you could ride my cayuse?” 

“This bronch?" said the man. “Surest 
thing you know.” 

“I need the money,” Van admitted. 
“I'll bet you the pony against your 
two hundred you can’t.” 

“You're on.” 

Van called to his friend, the man who 


ran the yard. 

“Come over here, Charlie, and .hold 
the stakes. Here’s a man who wants to 
ride my horse.” 


Charlie came, 


T might 
“TH 


heard the plan of the 


wager, accepted the money, and watched 
Van throw on the dle. 

“I didn’t know you wanted to sell,” 
he said. “You know [ want that 
animal,” 

“If, he goes he sells himself.” said 


Van “If he doesn't, you're next, same 
terms.” 

“Let me have that pair of spurs.” said 
the stranger. denoting a pair that hung 
upon a nail. “I guess they'll fit. 

He adjusted the spurs as one accus- 
tomed to their use. Van merely glanced 
around. Nevertheless, he felt a sinking 
of the heart. Five hundred doliars, 
much as he needed the money, would 
not have purchased his horse. And in- 
asmuch as luck had been against him, 
he suddenly feared he might be on the 
point of losing Suvy now for a price 
he would have scorned. 

“Boy.” he said in a murmur to the 
broncho, “if I thought you'd let any 
bleached-out anthropoid like that remain 
on deck. I wouldn't want you anyway— 
savvy that?” 

Suvy’s ears were playing back and 
forth in excessive nervousness and ques- 
tioning. He had turned his head to look 
at Van with evident joy at the thought 
of bearing him away to the hills—they 
two afar off together. Then came 
disappointment. 

“There you are.” said Van, and swing- 
ing the bridle reins towards the waiting 
man, he walked to a feed trough and 
leaned against it carelessly. : 

“Thanks.” said the stranger. He threw 
away a cigarette, caught up the reins, 
adjusted them over Suvy’s neck, rocked 





the saddle te test its firmness, and 
mounted with a certain dexterity 
lessened Van's confidence again. 
all, Suvy was thoroughly 
He had quietly submitted to be 
den by Beth. His warlike spirit might 
be gone—and all would be lost 

Indeed, it appeared that Suvy was in- 
different—that a cow would have shown 

@ manner no less docile or resigned He 
did look at Van with a certain, expres- 
sion of surprise and hurt. or so, at least, 
the horseman hoped. Then the man on 
his back shook up the reins, gave a 
prick with the spurs, and Suvy moved 
perhaps a yard. he rider pricked again, 
impatiently. Instantly Suvy's old-time 
fulminate was jarred into violent -re- 
ponse. He went up in the air prodig- 
iously, a rigid, distorted thing of har- 
dened muscles and engine-like activitics 
He came down like a new device for 


breaking rocks—and the bucking he had 
always loved was on, in a fury of re- 
sentment. 

“Good boy!" said Van, who stood up 
stifly. craning and bending to watch 
the broncho's fight. 

But the man in the saddie was a 
rider, He sat in the loose security of 


men who knew the game. As the pony 
bucked with warming enthusiasm his 
heart descended to the depths. it was 
not the bucking he had hoped to see. 
It was not the best that lay in Suvy's 
thongs The beating he himself had 
given the animal, on the day when their 
friendship was cemented, had doubtless 
reduced the pony's confidence of winning 
such a struggle, while increasing his 
awe of man. Some miners passing saw 
the dust as the conflict waged in the 
yard. They hastened in to witness the 
show. 

Meantime, Suvy was rocketing madly 
all over the place. Chasing a couple of 
cows that roamed at large, charging at 
a monster pile of household furnishings, 
barely avoiding the feed trough, set in 
the center of the place. scattering men 
in all directions, and raising a dust like 
a concentrated storm, the broncho waxed 
more and more hot in the blood, more 
desperately wild to fling his rider head- 
long through the air. But still the rider 


clung. 
“My Luck Has Changed” 


Van had lost all sense save that of 
worry, love for his horse, and desire 
to see him win this vital struggle. He 


leaned far forward, awkwardly, foillow- 
ing Suvy about. 
“I'm ashamed of you, Suvy!” he be- 


gan to cry “Suvy! Suvy where's your 
pride?. Why don’t you do him, boy? 
Why don’t you show them? Where's 
your pride? By boy! my boy!—don’t 
you love me any more? You're a baby, 
Suvy! You're a baby!” He paused for 
a moment, following stil! and watching 
narrowly. “Suvy! Suvy! You're gone 
if you let him ride you, tad! 

Suvy and a hundred men’ heard his 
wild, impassioned appeal. The men re- 
qpentes as if in some pain of the heart 
they could not escape, thus to see Van 
Buren so completely wrapped up in his 
horse. Then some all but groaned to 
behold the bucking cease. 

It seemed as if Suvy had quit. The 
man ‘in the saddle e 

“Boy!” yelled Van, in ‘a shrill, start- 
ling cry that made the pony shiver. 
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Beth Sat Down While Pratt Set the Course by the Compass 


He. had sign that.. 
Bi WAtasett opeia® omifSretaad: “tate 
not that! aot t hat!” 


y Suvy mead started to. rise, te 
himself backwards on his rider. He 
heard and obeyed. He went up ne mere 
than to half his hight, then seemed to 
be struck by a cyclone. Had all the 
frightened dynamic of an earthquake 
abruptly focused in his being, the fearful 
convulsion of his muscles could scarcely 
have been greater. It was all se gsud- 
den, so swift and terrible, that no man 
beheld how it was done. It was simply 
a mad delirium of violence, begun and 
ended while one tumultuous shudder 
shook the crowd, ; 

Everyone saw something loose and 
twisting detached from the pony's back. 
Everyone witnessed a blur upon the air, 





and knew it was the man He was” 
flung with catapuiltic force against a 
frightened cow. He struck with arms 
and legs extended. He clung like a Dur 
to the bovine's side, for a moment be- 


fore he dropped—any everyone roared 
unfeelingly, in relief of the tension on 
the nerves. 

The next they 
with his horse, 
muzzle. 

“My boy!” he said. 


knew Van was there 
shaking the antmal’s 


“My boy! My 
juck has changed!” 

Apparently it had. The man who had 
thopght he could ride the horse limped 
weakly to a bianket-roll, and sat himself 
down to gather up the pieces of his 
breath and consciousness. He wanted no 
more. He felt it was cheap at the price 
he had paid to escape with a hint of his 
life. Van waited for nothing, not even 
the money that Charlie of the hay-yard 
was holding. He mounted .to the saddle 
that had been the seat of hell, and in 
joy unspeakable Suvy walked away, in 
response to the pressure of his knees. 


The Furnace of Gold 


All the following day, which was 
Thursday, two small companies were eut 
in the hills One was Beth's, where 
she. Glen, and Pratt toiled slowly over 
miles and miles of baking mountains 
and desert slopes and rocks, tracing out 
the reservation boundary with a long, 
slender ribbon of sicel The other group, 
equally, if less openly active, comprised 
the sheriff and three of his men. They 
were trailing out the boundary of one 
man's endurance, against fatigue, star- 


vation, and the hatred of his kind 

Barger had been at his work once 
more, slaying and robbing for his needs. 
He was known to be mounted. armed, 
and once more reduced to extremities 
in the way of procuring food. A trap 
had been laid, a highway baited 
an apparently defenseless wagon, 
two mere desert prospectors and their 
outfit for a load—and this he was ex- 
pected to attack. 

The morning waned and the afternoon 


was speeding. Old Pratt, with Beth and 
Glen, was eager to finish by sunset The 
farther he walked the more the sur- 
veyor apparently warmed to. his work. 
Beth became footsore by noon But 
she made no complaint. She plodded 
doggedly ahead, the ribbon-like “chain” 


creeping like a serpent, on and on be- 
fore her. At the forward end Glen was 
dragging the thing persistently over 
hills and dales, and bearing the vod 
for Pratt with his transit to sight 
The surveyor himself was at times as 
much as a mile or more behind, dumbty 
waving Glen to right or teft, as he 
peered throuch his glass and set the 
course by the compass and angles of 


his transit. Beth was thus alone, at 
the end of the chain, for hours at a 
stretch So often as Pratt came up 


from the rear and established a station 
for his instrument. she asked how the 
line was working out, and what were the 
prospects for the end. 

“Can't tell till we get much closer to 
the claim,” said Pratt, with never vary- 
ng patience. “We'll know before we 

e” 


The Agony of Suspense 


In the heat that poured from sky and 
rocks it might have been possible to 
doubt the survevor's prediction But 
Beth went on Her exhaustion increased. 

She began to feel, in a slight degree, 


the tortures that Van, old Gettysburg, 
Napoleon and Dave had undergone _ for 
many weary years. She felt a new 
weight in the cruelty whereby the own- 


ers of the “Laughing Water” claim had 
been suddenly bereft of all they pos- 
sessed after all their patient years of 
serving here in this arid waste of 
minerals. 

What would happen at the end of day, 
if Pratt should confirm the Lawrence 


survey, bestowing the claim on Bost- 
wick and McCoppet, she did not dare 
to think 

All day in Goldite, meanwhile, Van 


had been working towards an end. He 
had two hundred dollars, the merest 
drop in the bucket. as he knew, with 
which to fight the Bostwick combina- 
tion. He was thoroughly aware that 
even when the line could be run, estab- 
lishing some error or fraud on the part 
of Surveyor Lawrence, the fight would 
barely be opened MeCoppet and Bost- 
wick. with .housands of dollars at com- 
mand, could delay him, block his pr 
ress, force him into court, and perhaps 
even beat him in the end. There was 
no surveyor nearer than two hundred 
miles, with Pratt, as Van expressed it, 
“camping with the foe.” He spent 
nearly twenty silver dollars on the wire, 
telegraphing various towns to. secure a 
competent man At four o'clock in the 
afternoon. a wire had come from far out 
north that a man who was competent 
to run the line was starting for Goldite 
forthwith 

The moonless night, 
found Van alone at his tent. He finally 
blew out his candle and stretched 
himself upon the ground, thinking, when 
abruptly his sharp ear caught at a 
sound as of someone slipping on a stome 
that turned. just out upon the slope. 
He sat up alertly. Half a minute passed, 
Then something heavy lurehet against 
the tent, the flap was and @ 
man appeared, stooped ‘aouble as if iD 


in. 
ay {To Be Continued.! ’ 


at ten o'clock, 
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CHAPTER 1 


|) BOVE the purr of his gears, 
Wy) Longstreet— the “great 
v A Longstreet”—thought he 
heard something moving 
in the Garkness. He threw 
To dosaeei out his clutch and nee 
forward, seeking vainly to penetrate 
the te a little farther. That the 
pound had no existence, save in his 
~ guperheated imagination, he really be- 
lieved. But he had obeyed his sixth 
j gense—that intuitive species of warn- 
| 4rg, born in a daring man, which en- 
|. ables him to drive a ninety-horse-pow- 
 @r racing car at a dangerously high 
- gate of speed over an unknown, ill- 
_. kept country road, with nothing but a 
ee of dim oil lamps to tell him what 
“he has struck—if his motor sense 
‘should miss fire. 
_/<The powerful searchlights of his car 
had ed him, but it was not late— 
“only a little after six o’clock, in the 
- month of September—but the twilight 
_ which the almanac had provided for 
'. this hour had been doused by black 
- thunderclouds settling down over ev- 
© “erything. The air was sultry and dead, 
-*,° He had expected to reach Morris’ 
' Camp by daylight—an hour before this 
- but he had missed his road and gone 
many miles before discovering his 
error, : 
Yes, he was the “great Longstreet.’ 
The only American who had ever won 
the French Grand Prix, unquestionably 
the greatest motor racer in America. 
Put at tliis sort of road work, he was 
oh like a thoroughbred lashed to a plow. 
+4 nt his nerves wire-drawn, his eyes 
$ . ened on the unpierced blackness 
_@head, he had plodded along on iis 
» ~econd speed for a tediously iong time, 
3: In went his clutch, and the car 
"~ Yerched forward. It was just then that 
-  *his motor sense halted him. His hands 
- started away from the wheel and an 
4anvoluatary cry of astonishment leit 
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lips. 
~All that had really happened was 
“that somebody had said ‘‘Hello!”’ and 
'-~ gaid it in a woman’s voice. But the 
-. word had been spoken almost in his 
~. ear, not more than a yard away, at any 
fate. And the voice itself—well, it 
had, somehow, a quality about it that 
se ¢ Longstreet’s heart, after a dead- 
Ped =? for a second, go racing as his 
motor had raced a moment before. It 
was a rather low voice; cool, well-bred 
d utterly self-possessed. It had a 
- friendly flavor of humor about it, too. 
*. of that—yet the only work 
gp: ken, so far, had been “‘Hello.” The 
- mext moment it spoke again. 
+. *“Oh, I'm sorry. I didn’t mean to 
_ gtartlie you. I thought you saw me a 
minute ago.” 
+ -¢That indefinable hint of humor was 
_ sg little broader now. Longstreet turned 
. this head. She was utteriy invisible to 
“him in the blackness, but somehow, 
(he could feel the smile that went with 
hy words. 
. . “Not at all,” he stammered rather 
Gdiotically. “I mean...” 
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™ felt, rather than heard, that she 
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moving away. But it was only to 
around behind the car and come 
again on the other side. 

iring that interval, he had time to 
thet she might be going in his 
ection, Possibly her action in com- 
: up beside the vacant seat had sug- 

it to him. 

“May I give you a lift?” he asked. 
I mean, if you’re going my way.” 
She did not answer instantly, and ne 
“went on in a sudden panic lest she 
ht have taken offense at the invita- 
mn. “It’s—it’s rather dark and— 

e. ” 


Again, in the same perfectly inde- 
4 ible way, he could feel that she 
smiling, and he remembered that 
herself had begun the conversation 
-had startled him nearly out of his 
ts in doing so, — 
> you mind? It’s only a matter 
mile or two. But it’s slow work 
ing afoot, and I have an appoint- 
ent that I don’t want to be late for.” 
mounted to the seat beside him, 
spoke, His great racing mu- 
lay Ser) no tonneau, only the one 
1 6 the driver, which she had 
just taken, In front, beyond the dash, 
enormous hood which covered its 
_ cylinders stretched out in the 
om like a snout of a leviathan. 
‘What a monster!’ she said. 
“Ti I knew the road, or if I had any 
} for da , we could cover your 
sin about two long breaths. 
4 am afraid we'll have to take 


i'm mot in such a hurry as 
: pera’ a little site 

re was @ nee, as 

sumed its interrupted jour- 
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ney. What a hulking, stammering 
fvol she must think him! And how her 
friends, whoever they were, would en- 
joy her account of the adventure, be- 
ginning with the way he had nearly 
jumped out of his seat when she had 
merely spoken to him, He wished— 
how he wished, that that black canopy 
would roll off the face of the sky and 
reveal an open road ahead, so that his 
‘monster’ could leap forward at its 
own gait, his gear sing their proper 
sung instead of this confounded long- 
metre doxology. 

Instead of that, the treacherous 
high-crowned surface of the road be- 
gan slipping from under him. The tires 
had nothing to take hold of and the 
ear was proceeding, crabwise, into the 
ditch. He succeeded in straightening 
it out with a jerk, and in another mo- 
ment was up on the crown of the road 
again. Then he was aware that the girl 
had gasped, just audibly. She had 
made no outcry, nor clutched at his 
arm, nor done any other foolish thing 
that might well have been expected of 
her. His own mechanic Renaud, who 
had gone through the great French 
race with him, could not have acted 
better. 

Somehow, the little incident restored 
his own self-respect, while it did away 
with the almost hostile feeling he had 
been entertaining, along with his ad- 
miration, for the girl, 

The Errand of the Evening 

“That was good pluck,” he said, and 
now, for the first time, he felt himself 


speaking naturally. “A side slip is no- 


joke, when you don’t know where 
you're going to bring up.” 

“T should think it would be no joke, 
anyway, running a car like this in the 
dark, over a road you don’t know.” 

“I didn’t expect to be caught out in 
the dark. I should have reached Mr 
Morris’ place by daylight, if I hadn’t 
mistaken the road. I don’t know that 
I’m on the right road now, but I’m 
hoping so.”’ 

“Mr Alfred Morris? Oh, yes, you 
only have to keep straight ahead. His 
driveway turns to the left, just beyond 
the second bridge. Oh—but the first 
bridge isn’t there. It was washed out 
in a freshet about a week ago. You go 
down a rather break-neck hill and 
then you have to ford—but there is less 
than a foot of water, or was, when I 
crossed yesterday.” . 

He laughed shortly, 
country,”’’ he said. 

“Oh, if automobiles will come to the 
mountains, that’s their own affair,” she 
retorted. ‘“‘They’ve never been—vwell, 
invited.” There was a momentary 
silence, then she spoke again. “That 
was about as rude and ungrateful a 
speech, under the present circum- 
stafices, as I could possibly have made. 
I don’t like automobiles, but I’m glad 


“It’s a great 
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that this one happened along. And 
you must believe I’m—really grateful 
to it.” What an instrument her voice 
was! 

“I only Wish I could get you home 
quickly, They’ll be worrying about you, 


I suppose.” 

“About me? Oh, well, I suppose 
they will, rather; but not enough to 
hurt. I’m always doing things that 


people who aren’t used to me might 
worry over. But, you see, I’m not go. 
ing home, That is, not till I’ve done 
something else first. I’m—outward 
bound, as sailors say.” 

Again it was her voice that told him 
m re than the words themselves. There 
was literally nothing in what she said 
to lead him to doubt that whoever she 
had this appointment with would see 
her safely home again. Certainly it 
was the natural thing to suppose. And 
yet he did doubt it. After a momeat 
of uneasy silence, he said: 

“T suppose you'll get back home all 
right. I mean that the people you’re 
ging to now will see that you do.” 

She did not answer instantly. When 
she did she evaded a direct reply. 

“That’s a pretty reasonable supposi- 
tion, isn’t it?’ But it was evident 
that she did not even expect the eva- 
sion to deceive him, for, before he 
could speak, she added: “Oh, please 
don’t bother about me. I shall get on 
all right, -really.”’ 

Quite deliberately he stopped the car 
in its tracks and, with a turn of the 
switch, silenced the racing motor. 

“Look here,” he said, “I don’t want 
to seem inquisitive, nor officious, but I 
can’t help seeing that you’re in—well, 
in a difficulty of some sort. I wish you 
would let me help you out.” 


The Accident 


“And please don’t decide that I can’t 
help, without giving me a chance.”’ 

“Oh,” she said, quickly, as if his 
words had recalled her attefition to 
something it had wandered from— 
“Oh, no; you can’t help me.” 

He turned abruptly back to his steer. 
ing wheel, more hurt at her apparent. 
ly indifferent dismissal of his sugges- 
tion than he could have been by any 
open display of anger. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that,” she said 
with sudden contrition.” “I meant I 
hadn’t been thinking about the diffi- 
culty I was in. What I was doing was 
wondering how in-the world you came 
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tu know I was in a difficulty. I hadn't 
teld you so, and I’m sure I haven't fc 
been—stifling sobs, or anything, as we tl 
rede along.” He could. “feel” he; t) 
smile over that. ‘“‘Yet, somehow, I fe) 
that I. was telling you all the while. "i 
Can you tell me how you knew ?’’ yi 

“No,” he said, thoughtfully, “I can't Ww 
But, somehow, I did know—just as | bi 
knew you smiled just now.” 

At that she sat suddenly’ erect pe 
“You’re rather wonderful,” she said. tl 
‘Hearing you in the dark this way— te 
just a voice.”’ y 

He drew a long breath and gripped he 
the sides of the steering wheel tight! fo 
His heart, in the same unaccountable, - 
idiotic fashion as before, was racing 
again. He did not even try‘to answer 
her, The next moment he heard the tl 
voice again, frank, even, open- fo 
throated, , 

“We had better be going on, I sup- er 
pose.” 

He started the motor from the seat. he 
She waited until the clutch was in and hi 
the roar of-the racing pistons had died hi 
Guwn toan undertone, then she went th 
on: <c 

“You’re really not to worry about di 
me. I hadn’t calculated on the da: th 
any more than you had. - I left th hi 
hotel, a few miles up the road, with an 
the idea of getting back by daylight. I be 
was riding, but my mare fell with me fir 
and managed to get up quicker than [ 
could, so she bolted back to her stabi: 

—that was just after it got dark—and 
I had to come on afoot.” fu! 

“You say your horse fell with you?” wi 
he repeated incredulously. “You must ha 
be hurt!” dif 

“Hurt! Not a bit. Why should I ha 
be? I fell clear.” | 

She heard him utter a short laugh at 


“If a horse ever fell with me, I'd to 


think I was a candidate fotr a hospita), thi 
whether I was’ hurt or not.’’ en 
“‘You’re not used to horses, then?” su 
“No. What’s more, I’m afraid of re) 
them.” be 
“Afraid of horses and not of this?” of 
she exclaimed. He could just see, in co" 
silhouette, the gauntleted hand which 801 
gestured toward the great snout of the an 
leviathan, beyond the dash. “It’s Wa 
question of what we’re used to, I me 
suppose.” the 
They rode on for a minute or two in ing 
silence; then he asked: the 
“Can’t that errand of yours possibly th 
go over until tomorrow? Won't you d 
let me take you back now to the hotel? Th 
They'll be fearfully worried if your the 
horse comes back without you.” SeC 
“No, they won't; it’s a trick of hers da 
—not falling with me, I mean—but it | 
seizing a chance to run off when I was Ze] 
dismounted, As for the errand, tomor- ert 
row wouldn’t do. Even if it would, I ‘ 
think I’d see it through now. We're tle 
nearly there.” ha 
Then he spoke rather slowly and de- wh 
liberately. - 
ir 

Questions the 

“Do you. mind giving me your word d 
the erra:.d isn’t dangerous?” me 
She laughed shortly and _ rather be 
grimly. “Difficult and disagreeable, I'l! hor 
admit, but not dangerous.” She punc- he 
ei 


tuated the sentence with a tap of her 
riding crop against her boot. ‘No, not 
dangerous, I think,’’ she added. 

He made no comment and drove 
steadily on. It was only a minute cr 
two later that he made out the stone 
post of a great gate. Then he felt her 
hand just brush his arm. 

“Here’s the place,” she said. ‘“‘Good- 
by. I’m very grateful to you.” 

“There’s nothing 1 know of to be 
grateful for,” But it isn’t good-by.” 

“What do you mean?” she demand- 
ed abruptly, “Oh, I see—that if I’m 
to be lere for the rest of the summer, 
and you are, we'll probably...” 

“T hope it turns out. that way; but 
that wasn’t what I meant. You’]l find 
me here when you come back—when 
you’ve completed your errand. And 
I'll] take you back to the hotel.” 

“T can’t let you do that.”’ 

Her tone had the cadence of absolute , 
finality in it; but in the next breath 
she added— 

“Oh, please don’t think me ungrate- 
ful—but I can’t let you.” 

“I don’t see how you can prevent 
me,” he-said slowly. ; 

“Do you mean that you would wait, 
even it asked you. not to?” 
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August 2, 1914 . 


3 the trails over the mountains 
¥ know pouts. I ean find a wood road 
that will take me back to the hotel, 
without coming down 
in that case—’" his voice was gen- 
tle, but the cadence of it was as final as 
ners has been. “—In that case, I shan't 
jet you go alone. I'll follow you up 
the path here afoot. 

w» He had caught the sound of a quick- 
ly indrawn breath, and was aware that 
she had risen suddenly and had 
steppe 1 down on the running -board of 
the car. She was about to speak, but 
he forestalled her. ; 

4 “Anyway, what's the use of being 
so solemn about it? All I ask for is 
the privilege of giving you another lift 
along the road. You'd let any native, 
who happened to come jogging along 
in a ramshackle wagon, do as much. 
I've not pried, I’ve not asked questions, 
J've not tried to establish any claim on 
you—and I won't. I haven't even seen 
your face.” 

“ There was a momentary silence. Her 
foot was still on the running board of 
the car, and one hand upon the arm cf 
the seat she has just vacated. . 

“Come,” he added persuasively, 
“ll withdraw my threat to follow 
you. I’m just going to stay here a 
while, in the hope that you'll come 
back.” : 

“You’re a very disarming sort of a 
person,” she said, and her voice had 
the hint-of a break init. “Ill agree 
to come back this way and see if 
you're still here; and, of course, if you 
hear me call loudly for heip, you may 
follow me. No, not through the gate 
up a path there is beside it.” 

“Thanks for that concession.” 

“But otherwise,’ she went on, a lit- 
tle difidently, ‘otherwise, you won't 
follow.” 

‘That’s understood.” He spoke rath- 
er curtly, then added: ‘Good luck!” 

In a moment more he could hear 
her climbing the path. He threw in 
his clutch again and cautiously backed 
his car around, until it was headed in 
the direction from which they had 
come, Then he killed his engine and 
dismounted from the car. He removed 
the lamp from one of the lanterns on 
nis dash, unlocked and lifted the hood 
and scrutinized the motor, patted the 
bearings with a familiar hand, and 
fingered the connections. 


Half the Battle Won 


All was as it should be. The power- 
ful engine had been working all day 
without a miss—without a fault. He 
had sujected it, deliberately, to every 
dificult test he could think of—and it 
had met them all triumphantly. 

He tried, as he stood there gazing 
at it, to get his mind into focus again, 
to realize What tremendous possibilities 
thai fact shadowed forth He had, 
embodied here in solid metal, the re- 
sult of what was, perhaps, the most 
revolutionary discovery that had ever 
been made in connection with engines 
of this type. It had been no easy dis- 
covery—no careless gift of nature’s, as 
some great inventions have been. He 
and that nervous invalid who was 
waiting for him now, in his lonely 
mountain shack a few miles farther up 
the road, had risked their lives in find- 
ing the thing they sought, had devoted 
their modest means to it, had given 
their hearts to it, utterly. 

And they had won—half their battle. 
They had compelled nature to yield 
them one of the most perilous of her 
secrets. They had drawn the teeth of 
danger from it, harnessed it, and set 
it to work. It was as gentle now as a 
zephyr in thé month of June, as pow- 
erful as the thunderbolt. 

The other half of the bat- 
tle was still before them—per- 
haps the harder hafl. That was 
what Md@rris said, anyway. Well, they 
had their campaign planned, and be- 
hind Longstreet’s frank blue eyes, 
there lurked no doubt of victory. 

And this girl! he was waiting for 
meant nothing, Tomorrow she would 
be an episode of an hour—literally an 
hour. He had promised her that he 
would not try to establish a claim upon 
her, and that meant that he would not 










A TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 
FOR A FRIEND WILL 
ONLY COST 10 CENTS 
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Orange Judd American Agnicul- 
turist should be read mevery farm 
home in your neighborhood. This 
8 am opportunity for you to send 
it on trial to one or more fri 

whe do not read it. We will 
send each a card saying it is 
sent with your complimen 


Order 
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here again & 


AKE time to speak 
a loving word ° 
Where loving 
words are seldom 
heard ; 
And it will linger in the 
mind 
And gather others of its 
kind, 
Till loving words will echo 


where * 
Erstwhile the heart was 
poor and bare ; 


And somewhere on thy 
heavenward track 

Their music will come 

echoing back 


try to seek her further acquaintance, 


as a reward for the comparativély 
silght service he had been able to ren- 
der her. In a week, he assured him- 
self, he would have forgotten all about 
it. So at least his sane, everyday rea- 
son assured him. But his only reply 
to this sensible assurance of reason 
was a laugh of derisive incredulity. 

Forget her! Why, his veins were 
tingling with her—the blood in them, 
singing a song! “But you have never 
seen her,’ his reason persisted. “For 
anything you know, she may be hid- 
eous, It’s not likely that you will see 
her at all. In that event, you may 
meet her on the highroad tomorrow 
and never know her, nor she you.” 

And once more Longstreet laughed 
like a boy. 

“You are a very disarming person.” 
That was almost the last thing she had 
said to him and his heart gave a leap 
as his memory repeated the words in 
just the cadence the cool loveliness of 
her voice had given them. 

He laughed again, and his hand, as 
he screwed the little oil lamp back in- 
to its place in the lantern, was not very 
steady. 

A few big drops of rain came pelting 
down. He put a rubber poncho over 
his shoulders and mounted again to 
his seat in the car, then drew an oil- 
cloth cover over the vacant seat be- 
side him. The rain increased to ua 
downpour, and presently a great cre- 
vasse of lightning split the sky and 
gave him his first real glimpse of the 
place where he was waiting. He saw 
the two stone pillars which supported 
the iron gates that hung between 
them. He saw the path the girl had 
taken-——a well-marked path, running 
diagonally up the hillside. He saw an 
arch over the gate, with Gothic letters 
printed on it, When the light was 
gone he knew that those letters had 
spelled the word “Ashcroft.” 


A Surprise 


He was taken by surprise, though 
this time he was not startled into 
showing it, when he heard the girl's 
voice from a little way up the path. 
He had not expected her return so 
soon, although he really had very little 
idea how long he had been waiting. 

“So you really waited—in spite of 
the rain!” she said, adding, as she 
came up beside the car. “You must be 
fearfully wet.”’ 

“My poncho kept me dry,” he said, 
“and I’ve another here for you. But 
I'm afraid it’s too late to do you any 
good. You must be drenched already.” 

“No,” she assured him, “I was under 
shelter during the worst of it. It’s let- 
ting up now.”’ 

In the dark he held the big rubber 
blanket open for her,and helped her in- 
to it. Touching her,even in so common- 
place a way as that, made his fingers 
tingle. He noted with satisfaction that 
she was really not very wet. 

“We'll make short work of getting 
you home,” he assured her, as he 
started the motor. “I know the road 
now, after a fashion.” ° 

“The clouds will break before long, 
too,” she added. ‘“‘They’ve already be- 
gun to in the other valley. I could 
see from the top of the ridge.” 

They drove along for a while in si- 
lence. When finally he spoke it was 
with the air of a man who has been 
making up his mind to take a plunge. 

“You knew I’d wait, didn’t you? 
You didn’t think that [I'd have gone 
off and left you, just because of the 
rain?” j 

“Yes, I knew it,’’ she said, “and it 
was a miserable, cheap, feminine trick 
to pretend to be surprised when I saw 
you there. TI'll* tell you this much 
more, too,” she added a moment later, 
“my—errand was a good dea) iess dis- 
agreeable and—difficult, for the knowl- 
edge I had that you were down here 
in the road, waiting for me, I don’t be- 
lieve the element of danger would 
have entered into it, anyway, but it 
was comforting to know it coutdn’t, 
















and that a call would bring you.” 
—e you didn’t have to do it,” 


he sai 

She considered that remark for a 
moment m silence. 

“That was nice of you,” she said. 
“Ever sv much nicer than to have 
wished the other thing.” : 

She paused there, started rather 
precipitately to speak again, but 
checked herself almost before she had 
begun—certainly before she had enun. 
ciated a single word, 

“What is it?" he asked. 

“Nothing. No, that's not true. Some- 
thing—something rather important. I 
started to say it and then I lost my 
teurage. But, one way or another, it’s 
got to be said.’’ 

He waited in silence while she was 
casting about for a way to begin. Her 
beginning was surprising enough, when 
it came. 

“I suppose you haven't had any 
dinner?” 

“What? Why in the world...?" 

“Oh, I know you haven't; you can’t 
have. It doesn't make much differ- 
ence, but it does a little. Listen! Will 
you give a frank answer to a question? 
An honest, frank, true answer?” 

He considered for a moment, 

“Probably,” he said. 

She laughed outright at that, and 
made a little motion, which, if she had 
not checked it, would have: resulted in 
a pat of approbation upon his fore- 
arm. 

“| suppose I shall have to chance it, 
then,” she said. ‘Here's the question: 
What should you think of me—what 
sert of creature should you think I 
was—if | didn’t bring you into the 
hotel and introduce you to my mother 
and make you stay for a late dinner 
with me?” If, instead of that, after all 
you have done for me, | made you put 
me down in the dark, a little farther 
along the road here, at the foot of a 
long flight of steps that lead up over 
the hill to the hotel? If I went off and 
left you to plod back through the rain 
to Mr Morris’ shack, dripping wet, and 
hours late-——-without tell you who I was, 
or asking you to come and see me?” 
There’s the question you're to give a 
frank answer to.” 


Frankness and a Promise 


“| should say that you were acting 
entirely within your rights.” 

He tried to make his voice sound 
natural, tried to conceal the fact that 
she had hurt him harder than he had 
believed a girl could, an hour ago— 
any girl. But his voice instantly be- 
trayed him. 

“I won't take that for an answer,” 
she said resolutely. ‘In the first place, 
it isn’t an answer. I asked you what 
you would think of me if I did some- 
thing, and you say I'd be acting within 
my rights. That isn’t what I want to 
know. And then, in the second place, 
it isn’t true. I've allowed you to do 
me a real service—and a disagreeable 
one—and I have no right, if we’re talk- 
ing of rights, not to acknowledge it, 
It's the only decent thing to do.” 

“On the contrary,” he argued—he 
was getting his voice under better con- 
trol now—"'I’ve released you from any 
obligation whatever. You weren't go- 
ing to let me wait.” 

“That's nonsense,”’ she said, “And, 
anyway, it isn’t an answer. It isn't 
telling me, as I asked you to, what 
you'd think of me.- But I suppose I 
know without your telling me.” 

“It’s brightening a little,” Long- 
street said, after a momentary silence. 
“Right ahead there, past the shoulder 
of the mountain.” 

But the girl ignored this rather 
clumsy attentpt to change the subject. 

“I'm going to be frank with you, 
even if you weren't with me, It’s 
quite true that I don't want to take 
you into the hotel and introduce you 
to my mother, and keep you for din- 
ner. There are two reasons why I 
don't—that I think T'll tell you. But, 
in Spite of those two reasons, Td 
rather do it than to have you go 
away, feeling that I—the somebody 
you had picked up on the road that 
dark night, in the mountains. had just 
used you, in cold blood—had taken 
advantage of your kindness and your 
courtesy, and relied on those very 
qualities to shelter her from. the 
necessity of even acknowledging the 
obligation. And, when you _ had 
served her purpose, had gone away, 
without one spark of honest gratitude. 
T shouldn't want you to go away and 
think that of me, even though you 
didn’t known my name nor had seen 
enough of my face to recognize 
me by. That's why I asked for a true 
answer to my question. I wanted to 
know whether that's what you'd 
think. I rather hoped that you'd 
understand truer than that, without 
any explanations at all. You'd 
guessed so well and understood so 
much, before.”’ 

“YT don’t understand much,’ he said, 
“and TI haven't tried to guess. But, 
without any explanations at all, I 
promise you not to misunderstand. 
There's no danger of my remember- 
ing. you—unkindly, after what you've 
just said, and there’s nothing to be 
grateful for—I mean, there’s as much 
on my side as there can be onyours. 
We're—quits, you see.” 

: -(To be continued] 




















Mrs. Gruff; Mrs. Funmaker has 
just been here asking me to join 
the afternoon literary club! As 
though I had time or strength to 


waste over books. I told her I 
spent all my time over the wash- 
tubs, dishpans and scrubbing 
floors. 


Anty Drudge: You're a foolish 
woman. Get some Fels-Naptha 
Soap, let it do the hard part of 
your work, and join the ladies in 
their pleasure. Fels-Naptha will 
give you the time to enjoy your- 
self, 


Fels-Naptha 
will do these 
things: It will cut 
your work in half 
and double your 
time for rest and 
pleasure; will 
wash clothes 
clean, sweet and 
white in cool or 
lukewarm water 
without hard rub- 
bing or boiling; 
will dissolve 
grease on pots 
and pans, and 
make china and 
glassware shine; 
clean porcelain 
tubs, woodwork, 
linoleum — your 
whole house, and 
do all the hard 
part of your work 
for you. 


Full directions are on the Red and 
Green Wrapper. 


Better buy it by the Box or Carton. 


Fels & Co., Philadelphia 
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a KENTON 


*HENEVER I see tired, ex- 
-, agsperated, worn-out women 
: and children dragging about 
the. county or state fair grounds, 
‘long to tell them how we 
Jaanaged a numiber of times to see 
‘all that we cared to see and yet go 
not worn out, simply because 
We sat down beforehand and thought 
) out what we ‘should do on that warm 
day ‘when away from home comforts. 
~~~ First of all we made all the wraps 
into a compact little bundle and 
-ghecked.them at the entrance. This 
. eft us in our short skirts and com- 
_fortable shirtwaists with nothing but 
our handbags to carry and a very 
small box of sandwiches for the 
+ children. As the youngsters had 
earcely eaten any breakfast on ac- 
unt of the excitement they very 
ly demanded that lunch and we 
plemented it with drinks from the 
ary fountains and some de- 
u& peaches. We had. made our 
in before coming that there was 
no candy, peanuts or pop corn 
eaten, that day. Fruit we gave them 
at intervals but nothing. -to .. disturb 
eir little stomachs and make them 
nky. I may say that the children 
Were over ten and under thirteen. To 
©) my thinking it is terrible to drag in- 
ag about the grounds. These lively 
ren were old enough to enjoy 
igs and reasonable enough to sit 
down and rest at intervals. 
@ carefully and thoroughly ex- 
‘amined the exhibits without running 
from place to place. About once each 
hour we sat down and rested five 
~  * minutes or #o and allowed the 
iam «, Children a,peach or pear or some- 
5 ng of this sort. This made them 
éasily cared for and they were 
thirsty all the time. Having a 
E diagram of the grounds - we 
“gid” house after house without run- 
: about and wearing ourselves to 
ae le. When we had examined 
the exhibits we marked off the place 
diagram. Right here I might 
iy at we began at the entrance 
circled "round back to it by 
evening. 
- About eleven we ate a good hot 
which a church society served, 
the crowd began to think of 
4 We saw many family picnics 
‘and reunions that day but the frosted 
tes and nicely browned chickens 
; mot tempt us. We were there to 
_rather than to visit though we 
“meet many relatives and friends 
peal _stop for a few minutes’ chat 


tis. m now and then. 
hn esa, noon hour proved the most 
ch factory of all for the buildings 


almost deserted and we saw 
without. being elbowed. Then 
ok seats to watch the big parade 
? of show animals and sat in comfort 
cag at ee to good music and enjoying 

_-. -In ‘the ‘cool of the evening we se- 
‘ared our one parcel of wraps and 
for home after allowing the 
to spend their fair money 
they pleased. The packages were 
to be opened till next day so they 
no trouble. . It may be in- 
g to some to know that the 
@ costs ten cents for the party 
‘the dinner thirty-five cents each. 
day we were ready for hard 
and were none the worse for 
‘fair. We have tried the same 
at county fairs, chautauquas and 
rious gatherings and find that it 
always works. With comfortable 
short skiris and no umbrella 
: ne oy is no reason why any woman 
uld not enjoy a. fair or other 
nering even if she must take a 
d’or two. 




























































































Two Fruit Desserts 


RoLL—Two cups flour, three 
I teaspoons baking powder, one- 
t teaspoon salt. Sift all together, 


Roll on a floured board one- 
th inch thick and spread with one 
of Sweetened apple sauce. Dust 
tamon over it and roll, Cut in slices 
oy ina pan, Pour over the fol- 
Sauce and ‘bake onechalt hour. 
8 with cream. 

AUCE—One-half cup sugar, one ‘tea- 

butter, one and one-half cups 
and thicken with one 

our diluted with water. 

five minutes and pour over 

ptore putting in the oven. 

mAG SNow. ew six halved 

a in enough water to cover and 
Bt cup of sugar until the peaches 
Gece » Drain in ee mere, my 

; hg avid of sugar an 
be se and to 
a 





jpoon 






















































































of a cup of boiling water. Stir all to- 
gether and place the bowl in a larger 
dish’ of “cold water or on ice. When ~ 

. the jelly begins to quiver beat with an 
egg beater till it is a white foam. Place 
the half of a peach on top of each dish 
when ready to serve.—[Laville Mal- 
comber. 





Cheese Dishes 
L. M, THORNTON 


“North, south, east and west, 
Each thinks her way the best.” 

The little couplet applies especially 
to cheese dishes for the Virginia cook 
prepares her baked rice and cheese 
with a pride only equaled by the Mas- 
“sachusetts housewife in cheese fondue. 
The following recipes fromthe four 
corners of the country are equally 
tasty wherever they may be prepared. 

FLORIDA RICE AND CHEESE—Three 
cups of. cooked rice, one cup of milk, 
one-half pound of cheese grated, a lit- 
tie salt and a little flour are required 
for this dish. Butter an earthen_bak- 
ing dish and fill with alternate layers 
cf rice and cheese sprinkled with salt. 
Pour in the milk to which the flour 
has been added, put on a top layer of 
cheese and bake until brown. 

MAINE OATMEAL AND CHEESE—Cook 
two cups of oatmeal in the usual way; 
when done and just before serving stir 
in one tablespoon of butter, one level 
teaspoon of salt and one large cup of 
grated cheese. The oatmeal should be 
hot enough to melt the cheese and the 
dish must be served before it cools. 

WASHINGTON CHEESE ROLL—Combine 
equal measures of cooked peas or len- 


Bob arid the Business of Biah 
[A three-part boys’ and girls’ story.] 
ETHEL ©, PIERCE 


When Biah Tuttle with some pom- 
posity spoke of his business, the village 
loafers in the store were wont to look 
at each other and grin. They. knew 
the meaning of his daily trips to the 
Greenville Plains every summer. 
Vague rumors were abroad from time 
to time that Biah was inclined to-be 
overzealous in the purusit of his busi- 
ness, but up to this particular sum- 
mer, only the Tripps and Peregites, 
a shiftless class of people who lived 
on the town winter and out of doors 
summers, had given him any trouble. 
Biah might still have gone on un- 
molested if the *slueberry crop in 
private pastures had not been cut off 
this year, and if he had not made the 
mistake of offending one of the 
Saunders’ twins. 

It was a rainy day and trade was 
brisk at the store. For a half hour 
Bob Saunders had waited trying to 
catch the store-keeper's eye; again 
and again he had given up his turn 
to the grown-ups, and when at last 
Hobbs was about to wait on him, 
Biah Tuttle threw open the store door 
and rushed up to the counter, pushing 
Bob aside as if he were a bench or 
settee. » 

In response to Biah's inquiry Hobts 
passed out an official-looking envelope 
at which Biah stepped back as if he 
had finished, Bob was stating his 
want to Hobbs, when he received a 





A Pied Puzzle for the Boys and Girls 


Every boy and girl who enjoys solving puzzles will want to try this one. 
word are mixed or mr up. Straighten them out, follow the directions given and win the bi 
camera prize which is described in the puzzle below 
answers addressed to Aunt Happy's Puzzle Contest, care of this paper Contest closes Sept. 18, 


The letters in each 
Sharpen your pencils and wits. Send al 





THLLI 


MITES. 
OT NIW HET MAACRE: 


LILW VIER 


BEMMER. 





HEAR YE! HEAR YE! LAL OUY SOBY NAD LIRGS, GIB NAD 
!. HANDUSTOS FO OUY REALDAY KOWN HATT HET 
BOSY DAN GRISL OGOD MITE BLUC SI NOE FO HET TAGLERS 
DAN INFEST SCUBL ORF UGONY POLEPE NI HET YUTCORN, 
TUB REETH EAR YAMN HOW THEVAN DAHER FO Ti. 
PAHPY SI OXINAUS HATT LAL HET SOBY DAN SLIRG GIVILN 
NO SMARF LASHL MECOBE SEMBREM FO OUR BLUC. YNA 
YOB RO LIRG DUNBR NETTYW—NOE YAM MECOBE A BEMMER 
YB SINGDEN SHI MENA DAN SEDDRAS TIWH SHI SIPROME OT 
OD LAL HE NAC OT PHEL ODOG MITES GLONA 
HIGHDOREBORO. SOTHE BREMSEM NI HET MASE TICSTRID 
SAUYLLU ZANEGIOR TOIN A CHRANB BLUCDAN HAVE LOLJY 


HET YOB RO LIRG WHO SIRFT 
SEDNS NI HIST ZUZLEP TROLYCREC CHEREDIPED TIWH HET 
MASEN DAN SEDSADSER FO NET SOBY RO LIRGS WHO SHIW 
OT MOCBEE SEMBREM FO HET DOGO MITE BLUC LIWL 
VIERECE-TISH DLINDESP DAKOK. LAL HET SOBY DAN LIRGS 
E YETPRT SEPHIMBREM SCRAD. FI YOU SHIW 
NOB FO ROU YELVOL BLUC NIPS, SNED NET TENCE ROF 
HET MASE, TUB A NIP SI TON SENYCARES OT KAME NOE A 


FI OUY RAE REALDAY A DOGO MITER, OUY NAC NUDECIL 
RUOY MANE SA NOE FO HET NET. 


TAUN 


NI SHI 








tils with grated cheese, flavor with salt 
and add enough breadcrumbs to per- 
mit the forming of a not too thick roll. 
Dot the top with butter and bake in @ 
quick oven. 

CALIFORNIA CHEESE FONDUE—To one 
and one-half cups of breadcrumbs add 
an equal measure of milk and the 
same of grated cheese: Stir all to- 
gether, add two eggs well beaten, a 
tablespoon of butter and a little salt. 
Cook until the cheese has melted; add 
enough cracker crumbs to thicken, and 
ar soon as these are thoroughly heated 
remove from the stove and serve. 


Faith and Works 


Mrs Emily P. Bishop, author of 
Seventy Years Young, tells this little 
story to fllustrate the fact that it is ag 
easy to do as to wish to do: 

A litt! _ girl’s brother set a trap to 
ecateh birds. - The little girl knew that 
it was wrong, cruel, against the laws of 
kindness, and altogether inexcusable, 
She wept at first, then her mother no- 
ticed that she became cheerful again, 
and ‘she was asked the cause. 

“I prayed for my brother to be a 
better boy. 

“What else?’ inquired her mother. 

“T prayed that the trap would not 





. catch ayy little birds.’’ 


“What else?” 
“Then I went out and et the old 
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sharp dig in the ribs, and 
around he faced Biah again. 

“Well, Mr Tuttle what can I do for 
you?’ ignoring the boy. Hobbs 
rubbed -his- hands expectantly, for a 
good portion of Biah’s pension money 
went into his money drawers. 

Then Bob saw Biah pass the store- 
keeper a piece of paper in return for 
which he received a roll of bills. A 
third time Bob was about to _ step 
forward when ‘he heard Biah say: 
“Oh, it’s you is it, Mis’ Strong? Step 
right up."" Mrs Strong was the wife 
of the first selectman. 

Even this. Bob. might ‘not have 
minded for he. was slow to- anger, 
but all at once he felt something 
warm and wet strike his bare foot. 
When he lifted his eyes from sight 
of the ugly black spot, he beheld Biah 
Tuttle looking at him with a grin. 

This angered Bob. “You wait,” he 
cried. revengefully. 

“Anything more I can do for you, 
Mr Tuttle?” Hobbs’ voice was sharply 
insistent. , ; 

“Mister Tuttle,” repeated Bob 
choking with anger, then he turned 
to leave the store; he could spend 
yee two dollars for boots some other 
ay. 

The boys were all going fishing 
next morning, so Bob waited gnt 


looking 
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they ‘were out of ight, then. 











down to. the store. He must think 
of something besides fun now 
“Anything else?” inquired the 
store-Keeper as Bob lingered, for hg 
had not done his main errand. 2 
“You, don’t want to hire me for 
anything do you?” 
“No, I can’t say I do; 
much help now.” 
Through the back door, Bob caucht 
a glimpse of Billy Graham's fat face, 
That was the third time Iately that 
Billy had got the jobs that Bob useq 
to have. He did not know that a 
boy with something on- his mind ‘s 
likely to lag in his work, buat for some 
reason Hobbs preferred Billy. 
“Well,” he reflected, €s he wen: 
back to the house to get a piece of 
an old arithmetic, “it’s a long time 
between now and the first of Sep- 
tem ber.” 
Down below his father’s shop, was 


I don’t hire 


a nice flat rock, shaded and slizhtl, - 


screened fromthe road by bushes 

and soon with pencil and. paper he 
was lost in the mazes of an example 
in partial payments. Bob had-passeij 
his examinations to enter the Insti- 
tute In the’fall, but even lf he should 
succeed in getting the money for his 
clothes, he was not suré that 
be able to keep -up. Suddenly he 
lifted his head and listened. A cloud 
of dust’ was rising at the tep of the 
hill above the shop. Out of the dust 
emerged the form of an old, whita 
horse, thin and lank, his bones sery- 
ing only for a frame over which hi; 
skin was drawn. The wheels of the 


vehicle rattled as they wobbled at 31] ' 


angles: Leaning over the dasher Bop 
recognized. the familiar face of Biah 
Tuttle, and with. his recognition he 
felt his anger come back as keen :s 
on the previous day. 

Biah glanced at Bob indifferently 
as he rattled down by; but when a 
short board dropped out of the back 
part of his wagon, he pulled up. 
“Heh there, boy; git that board, wil! 

Bob did not stir. 

“I say, pick up that board there, 
will you?” 

Bob was bending closely over his 
arithmetic sheet, buf he saw only a 
dirty black spot. on his foot. Once 
more Biah. shouted—then he’ drove 
on leaving the board in the road. 

Bob finished his example, then he 
got up to go home. -On his way he 
Picked up the board Biah had 
dropped and was studying the inscrip- 
tion when Lucy Winter came trip- 
ping by. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

For answer Bob held it out: 

““NO BUD 


Lucy slowly deciphered it, then 
passed it back with a smile. “Blue- 
berries are going to be scarce this 
year they say. “Lucy knew Biah's 
business, too. 

“Is that so?” 

“Cut off everywhere except on the 
Plains.” - 

Bob _thrust ‘his 
pockets. 


hatids into his 
He wished he could put his 


-feet out of sight as easily. Lutie was 


the prettiést. girl th sthool. She was 
going to the Institute i. .4e fall, too. 
Suddenly she dropped. ae music roll. 
Bob stooped and picked .t up and as 
he did so out of his pocket dropped 
the sheet of: arithmetic examples he 
had been at work. on. 

“Bob Saunders, you aren’t study- 
ing this summer.” Scholarship was 
not fashionable in Greenville. 


Bob felt -himself- coloring with 
shame. “Not -I,’" :he stoutly main- 
tained. : 


“Going to the Institute in the fall?” 

“I—I dunno.” 

“It’s a shame if you can’t; any- 
body that’s as good a scholar as you. 
Why aren’t you going?” 

It was a cruel question. Lutie 
Winters. was an only child; Bob was 
oné of eight. 

“Oh, I don’t care much about ¢:- 
ing,” replied Bob with assumed i 
Gifference. 

After Lucy left him, his thoughts 
reverted to his reason for not goi)% 
fishing with the boys. that morni: 
He started to throw Biah’s sign vut- 
side of the road, then it sudden 
oecurred to him, he could earn mon 
enough for ‘his year’s clothes picki::> 
blueberries. If they were to 
scarce as Lucy said, they would ! 
correspondingly high. What did it 
matter if it were the work of women 
and girls, as long as he got the 
money. 

[To be continued] 





A Friendly Request 


He was subject to fainting spells, 
and before starting out he wrote this 

note, which he pinned to his shirt: 
To the doctor: If I fall on the strect 
and am taken to the h 
: & yY appendix 
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City Willie at the State Fair—“ Pride Goeth Before a Fall” 





Our Spice Box 
laywright of my acquaintance sat 
ade cront row on a first night of a 
new piece Of his own. The play was a 
complete failure. As my friend sat, 
pale and sad, amid the hisses, a wom- 
an sitting behind him leaned forward 
and said: 
“Excuse me, sir; but, knowing you 
to be the author of this play, I took 


the liberty, at the beginning of the 
performance, of snipping off a lock of 
your hair, Allow me to return it to 
you.” 


And the Owner Said 
Richard. Brinsley Sheridan was one 
day coming back from shooting, with 
an empty bag. He did not like to go 
home without one bird, and seeing a 


number of ducks in a pond, and a 
farmer leaing on a rail watching 
them, Sheridan said: “What wil! you 
take for a shot at the ducks?” 

“Oh,” said the stranger, “about half 
@ sovereign.”’ 

“Done!”’ said Sheridan, and, paying 
the man, he fired into the middle of 
the flock, killing a dozen ducks. 

“I am afraid you made a bad bar- 
gain,” he said. 


“Well, 1 doen't know,” replied the 
man; “they weren't my ducks.” 


Safe Guess 


“Is that a man or a deer in that 
thicket ?” 

“I guess it’s safe to call it a deer,” 
said the guide. “If it had been a 
man he would have taken a shot at 
us by this time.” 





—_— 

















Six Great Books 


Each of these works contains 288 pages, hand- 


somely bound in cloth, library style, 5x7 


2 inches, 


uniform in size and color, printed on fine paper from 
clean new type, and is beautifully illustrated, both 
in the text and with half-tone inserts on heavy 


coated paper. 





Profitable Poultry Production 
By M. G. Kains 

This book shows how poultry can be made 
more profitable. The ial features of the 
so called systems of poultry raising—such as 
Corning, Philo, Rhode island egg farming, 
South Shore soft rooster raising, and co- 
operative buying and selling of povltry sup- 
plies and products—are presented. 





Handy Farm Devices 

Compiled and edited by Rolfe Cobleizh 

Every wide-awake farmer wishes to know 
how te do things, not only the best way, but 
the easiest and the quickest way. This calls 
for a knowledge of handy devices for the farm. 
There is hardly an end to the ingenious con- 
trivances that men have devised to save time, 
money and labor. 


Making Horticulture Pay 


How te Grow Fruits, Vegetables and Orna- 
mentals, M. G. Kains 

While this book is not te expound methods 
of mere money-making, the specialist may 
glean many useful hints for making his spe- 
cialty profitable. The book contains adequate 
discussion of soils and fertilizers, the grow- 
ing of fruits and vegetables, and ornamentals 
for the home grounds. 


Farm Crops 


By Charles W. Burkett, Editor American 
Agriculturist 

A practical treatise on the growing of Am- 
erican field crops; containing brief and popu- 
lar advice on the seeding, cultivating, han- 
dling and harvesting of farm crops and the 
management of lands for the largest returns. 
This is a book that is different. As it is writ- 
ten, suggestions stand out on every page. 


The Farmer's Veterinarian 


By C. W. Burkett, Aided. by Fourteen Leading 
‘eterinarians 

A practical treatise on the diseases ‘of farm 

stock, containing brief and popular advice on 

the nature, cause and treatment of disease, 

the common ailments and the care and man- 
agement of stock when sick. 


Profitable Stock Raising 
By Clarence A. Shamel 

Live stock is the most important feature of 
farm life, and statistics show a production far 
short of actual requirements. The problems 
in the profitable production of stock are many 
and these are fully and comprehensively 
treated in Mr. Shamel’s new book. It covers 
the principles of breeding and feeding for 
both fat stock and dairy type. 


Handsomely Bound in Dark 


Green Buckram 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW 








Until you have had one or more 
of these books you can’t realize how 
fully they supplement your reading of 
Orange Fudd American Agriculturist 
—a set of these books make a veritable ency- 
clopedia of all that pertains to theoretic and 
practical agriculture—you need at least the 
one that tells about the kind of farming 
you specialize in—don’t wait—order today. 


They are not cheap paper- 
bound books, but are handsomely and 


substantially bound in stiff boards 
covered with dark green buckram and are 
about the same size as any $1.50 or $2.00 book. 


You perhaps wonder how we 
can afford to give these books to our 
readers on such liberal terms—you 
know one is given free with a year’s sub- 
scription. It is because we want our readers 
to have the best of everything that will 
make their farm work easy and profitable. 


Send $1.00 for ove year’s sub- 


scription and you may have any one 
of these six books. You may have more 
if you like, by paying for additional vears. 


Start your collection now—/soday by getting 
one or more of these books—you will be 
more than satisfied—you will be delighted. 


They are not sold, but given sree to subscrib- 
ers—one book with one year’s subscription. 


Address All Orders to 


oan’ American Agriculturist 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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It’s free. 
A. W. GRAY’S SONS, 


It will soon pay for itself, Mr. Thresherman. 
Don’t invest in one of the bridge-breakers; the kind that cost.so much to haul and 
; Figure on a Gray and com are the b 


It will setve you faithfully. 


ig saying in first cost. You'll get 
liter machirié if you buy one of our 


THRESHERS 


73 years of experience stand back o them. 


known from coast-to coast, .Gray Tie. 


ers are famdgus fordurability, simplicity, accessi- 
bility, few parts, uniform threshing, low repair 
cost, easy transportation, ‘great. strength, and low first cost. 
We make many sizes for the farmer’s private use or for con- 
tracting Threshermen. 


Serid prstal now for our Catalog. 








ers. The Wheeling is 
steel built—like a battle- 
ship—lighter than cast 
iron, stronger, runs on 
less power, using your 
own engine if desired. 


enables you 
invest a lot -of se 
this exclusive Wheeli 













6 ae outfit. 


oeemins Brains with Farming.” 
ught to know about liming, how a 
for itself and why it’s the only crusher to buy. 


Whew MOLD & FOUNDRY CO. 






meCrusner Costs 


15 % Less Than Last Year 


because of = coat due to in- 
creased Aothes g for eeling Crush- stone for you, earn money crushing foy 


WHEELIN 


RUS. 
The Profits Pay For h— 


After it pays for itself.crushing lime’ 


neighbors, Only success. 
ful crusher with jaws ad. 
justable to crush any size 
—equally valuable for 
liming, road or concrete 
work. Sizes for all needs. 


add wanted.. No need 
until Rn a= A she. ‘In Investigate ee 


advantage. 

















Tells what you 
is pays 





301 Raymond Street 











Wheeling, W. Ya. 























22 South Street, Middletown Springs, Vermont 














When You Write Ad t e Be sure tomention this j journay 
VOEPCTISCTS Wrectnen replies sone 28 










TO TEA DRINKERS. “#8 
D YOU EVER STOP TO THINK 

GES YOU PAY FOR THE TEA THAT YOU Dain 2 
IME GROCER WANTS HIS PROFIT. THE JOBGER WHOM 
ANOTHER PROFIT Avo YOU Poon COM 


THESE 

WE ARE IMPORTERS AND SELL DIRECT TO THE CONSUMERS, 
FROM ONE POUND UP. 

waiehany taal SRS, 
our oes BOR oh ob ON TEAS Free: be rw 

MUCH MONEY YOU CAN SAVE WRITE TC Toon. OOIT HOW! 

"HAMBURG AMERICAN COFFEE CO., 

10-12 OLD SLIP, NEW YORK CITY. 








Marvelous improve- 
ments. Extraordinary 


FR 


‘SAVE 
$100$20 
















Jaiuesis our t91s.price | 
ffers. Youcannet af- 
Ler ‘ord ta buy Without get- 
ting our Iatest propo- 
* codaneeks sundries and everything” 

ic bicycle | ine bs usual prices, .Write to us. 


MEAD CYCLE co., Dept. C-76, CHICARO | 


. The Lancaster 
Potato Grader 


sorts the 
































































hand Sorts aE or 
oblong potatoes. One man’ 
can work. it. Three: steves” with 
extra sieves to order. 





ond: t mash if 
(ox sour ‘Special price ~ 
-elreular and information. . 


PULLEY CO., 401¢ futon St, Lancaster, Pas. . 
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« enterpiece 
pend yon this new 18-inch centerpiecs, stam 


yp RT US enough cotton “20c 
your order in carly @ and don’t get left. 


CO., ‘Dept.O, Springfield, Macs. 























TEN-DAY TRY-ON 
Ruthstein’ 


Adjustable Leather Tans 


§ Latest Triumph 


ake My “Steels” indispensable 
to Every Man and Boy 
for Every Purpose 


























“Steels"’ do 
Hlth and “od¢ Risy to w 
Easy to clean 


P= 
théin AllGay-comfort to Every Man 
ér Bey: Can be worn froth un-nj 

to gun down. 











not sbsorb poreyers. or stable 
i 





“Steels” protect the Man or Boy who can’t 
pick his a ye him tireless 
re-foot 


“Steels’keep the feet dry and comfortab ie 
in all weathers—Protect the Health 
th . 










‘-Steeis'? with Adjustable Leather Taps can > 
worn at all.times and places. They 
do not sweat the feot 





HEALTH, COMFORT AND ECONOMY DEMAND THAT YOU WEAR “STEELS” 
THE LIGHTEST—AND ONLY ABSOLUTELY WATERPROOF—WORKSHOE 


The Werld’s 


Twelve. years -of 


Greatest Workshoe 


untiring - effort 


and the expenditure or a -Fortane 
have etiabled me to -produce a 
werkshoe that ‘surpasses all others 
tor Comfort, Lightness, -Pretection, 
Practicability, Service and Econ- 


omy—Absolutely Waterproof > under 
all conditions—in al] seasoris—from 


season. to season—fer tewn or 
countfy. 
It cost” tore than a half a mil- 





lion. in cash™to bring My” “‘Steels’’ 
to their present perfection. and 2méXKe. this .offer.-and 
announcement: to. you today. I; recently Spent gone hun- 
dred. thousand. dollags.to. ifprave my ‘Steels’’—make 
themy more: comfortablé—improving every part~of- the 
‘shoe—and to increase my~capacity to “meet ‘the -tre- 
mendously iricréased demand. - My -Tatest TRIUMPH 
Adjustable Leather.Taps—make\\my ‘‘Steels’’. the Only 
Practical, General Purpose .Workshde. 


Saved Millions-for Workers 


My ‘‘Steels’*. lave .gaved..to. workers ‘more than 
twenty million in- shoe expense .alone* -and~anany 
Millions ‘more’ in. doctor * and = drug —bills—in. loss |. of 


time from sickness or ~ bad weather—becauge no. Man 
nor boy need: fear to. wear my .“Steels”’- in -the 
roughest stornmi—summer. or —— rain; ‘snow, sleet, 
slush”.or mud. 
Now, My 
for” the: men 
who will’ wear my 


My Stecls-Best Health Insurance 
Here is the only all-the-year-arownd “Workshoe ever 
inventéd: “The shoe for everf seasOn—Gool in Sum- 
*mer—Warm _ in ~Winter-——Dry and Shapely—always: 
They _.never. Harden .nor Waterlog, Scald ‘the “feet, 

Warp, Twist or Leak 
My <‘‘Steels’’ absolitely 
Sciatica, 


countless Millions more 
tliis ~ advertisement— 


‘Steels’ will sare 
and boys who see 
Steels.’’ 


protect.. the from 


Cougiis, 


wearer 


-Rbeumatism, Liithbago, Sore - Throat 








the Best 
Best for your 


My ‘“‘Steels’”” are altogether 
you can make, Best 
Comfort—Best: for your Pocket -E 


Leather-Tapped “‘Steels”—My Masterpiece 

The Adjustable Taps of my New Model °‘‘Steels’’ 
are of firm, <solid,- special Process Leather, firmly 
attached to the wonderful] sole of thin, wear-resisting: 
springy steel that has made my ‘‘Steels’’ the World’s 
Greatest Workshoe. . 


Leather Taps Instantly Replaced 
Then, when worn, the Leather Taps are Instantly 
Removed—In stantly Replaced “by . anyone—at - home. 
The cost of “New. Taps is smali—but 40c, for 
a full set. of beftéer-wearing;-more solid leather than 
is ever put into the best all-leather.workshoes. ey 
last. three times. as -long as .apy . other . taps. 


The Ideal General Service Workshoe 

Here—At Last—is the. Ideal Shoe for every--Man or 

y.- Not alone for .the .FParmer-—not. alone: for. the 
BPairy, Stock or. Creamery. Map-—the fruit or. Vegetable 
Grower—but for Everyone who, Works or Plays—In- 
déorg ot Out—in City,” Town,’ Village or Hamiet— 
Foretbeor Field or- Range. or Road- or Pavement—on 
Mountath or Plain—in Faetory or Mine—for Me- 
chani¢, “Labofer, Soldier, Shopman, . Sportsman—for 
every man whe Does Things—for Every Worker. 

My “‘Steéls“ stand alone—Supreme—The Greatest 
and. Best. Geriera]’ Service’ Workshoe’ the World- has. 
ever seen. 


“Steels” in All Sizes for Meu'‘anid Boys~* 





“Steels’’ run-in: same sizes as ordinary - leather 
shoes. and rubber ‘beots—and in all. heights. . Sizes 
for Men 5 to. 12:. 6,9, .12,or_16. inches. high—for 


Boys, Sizes 1 to 4, 6 or 9 inches high. 


You. Must Try My ‘‘ Stéels”’ 
You cannot begin to realize*the' True- Value of-my 
‘Steeis’—you .cannot know-the height. of Shoe Com- 


. 
Investment 


DEMONSTRATION FR ER 


This Book FREE 


Let me send this book to you by 
mail, postpaid: Read:it and learw 
more -of this great shge with the sole 
of - steel—the -shoe ,with the light, 
springy, airy “‘step’’— the ghoe that 
rests your foot naturally and com- 
fortably—always jiolding its pert 
shape—never 4 ‘“‘run-down’’ heel 
broken arth, Warped sole, worn to 
twisted uppers; or cracks or leaks 
Before you think of buying a pair 
of: workshoes, get this great bo« 
shoe. facts about “this 
wonderful, foot saving sole of s 
less stéel. Do not think of turnin 
this page until you have sent 
this. free book. 

















lower in quality and higher in price every yea 
that cheap workshoes are- cheaply made—that even 
the most expensive: will pot last one full season 

My. ‘‘Steels’’.- are higher in grade and lower in 
price-'than any other workshoe—three to five times 
better value for less money. 


Try “Steels’’ Ten Days at My Risk 
I haye spent a Fortune to MAKE GooD every claim 
and” every. statement made for my ‘‘Steels.’’ You 
cannot prove. their worth to you unless you try my 
“*Steels.’’° You .catnot’ profit by my years of effort 
if .you-lay- aside this paper before writing to mé« 


I ‘do not .ask. you to-take my word _ the un- 
stinted. praise of the Million wearérs “Steels.” 
I'm Asking you to TAKE YOUR OWN "TUDGME NT— 

Senses. 


the evide ence of your own 
po my ‘‘Steels’’—just gend the Coupon or 

ask for my FREE) BOOK—ask for FREE 

TEN-DAY TRY-ON—iD 

your own. home—on YOUR OWN. FEET. 





and other “‘Wet-foot troubles:’’ fort. Economy . and . Protection—uhtil. you try and DON’T lay this’ paper aside- until you have done 
My. “Steels’’ are Foot-form-fitting—always keep.. wear -my “‘S 2 what { ask—for your own. good—for the sake of your 
their original shape. . The Steel Sole is a Natuzal You know. atid’ I~ know,. that. the day. of, the« Health and General Prosperity... You already know 
Arch- Support; Nothing to. Ratr nor Chafe. ~Suré pre- Leather’ Workshoe is passing—thet you .must find” my = reputation-——ask any Banker—any Express Com- 
. verition- .and~= relief for Corns, “Bunions, .Callouses,. - something . better—more” Comfortable—more ; Lasting —'.pany or the»Publisher of any Paper—they’!! tell you 
Chilbiains, and ‘all. Foot Discomforts. more E¢onomical—that leather workshoes are gettiig. 1 am absolutely reliable. 
“Steels” for Boys {/SO SC eee eee 
Kk P. © 4 
Sinan Send Postal or Coupon | 
The -Fasy,. Light, Comfortable,” Waterproof, | § = tal or this P A 
Healthy Shoe for Boys: The. ‘‘Knotk-about”’: Shoe g N. M: RUTHSTEIN, The Steel Shoe Man, t 
—the Sensible, Long-wearing Shoe,+ The Greatest 9 Dept. 62, Racine, Wis. ' 
School—the Greatest Play Shoe—the, Greatest All- n afin: . t 
crowed apne Sia reo BOYS. No more Wet _s _ Dear Sir:—Please send me, postpaid, your free book 8 
aes zh more hot, heavy ‘‘aretics’’ or rubber g “The Sole of Steel” and full particulars of your Free § 
roots. No more danger of. colds: or Sickness.” “§ Ten-Day Try-On Offer without cost, risk or obligation 6 
Keep your feet ‘‘powder dry*’ in.any kind of wet, to me. ' 
damp, sloppy, snowy Weather. My ‘‘Steels’’ are ' ft 
best to SHAPE YOUNG. FEPT ‘and avoid ‘the § t ' 
foot-troubles “of later. life.. “Show this-to Mother! <4 IE bE a CE a ae C 
oy She knows what's” best for you. “Steels” wit @ ‘ 
~~ sla seve her hours of worry. J 8 t 
STEEL SHOE MAN®|-U:S.Fectory, _ - Rah, Ry 5 CO eee ne ' 
Toronto, ‘ 
a 
Dept. 52, RACINE, WIS Baek Factory, g Towm.----.<--...... ............... State... ’ 
manoufacturer " i ; 
ALSO of the World Famous Scientific Shoes For Drees and Genetel Service Muanastinodsneoeennedansoesean 








